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A DESIGN FOR SCHOLARSHIP" 


By Dr. ISAIAH BOWMAN 
PRESIDENT OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


A UNIVERSITY is like a state in the variety 
of the forces that determine its life: clash 
of divergent opinion, power to inspire men 
with exalted purpose, association of dis- 
tinetive personalities, ordered procedure in 
a self-governing system, financial perils and 
even treasury crises. <A citizen in a univer- 
sity-state is not a recluse treading daily a 
well-worn path of routine. True, he may 
deal one day with quite petty details of 
courses and classes; but the next day finds 
him standing, as it were, on the rim of the 
universe, analyzing the spectrum of a beam 
of starlight that left its remote source two 
hundred million years before the tree- 
dwelling precursors of man passed their 
first anxious nights on the ground. The 
range of the university’s interest extends 
from microscope to telescope, from a stu- 
dent’s minute personal problem to the 
nature and impact of social forces that are 
rocking the world. 

It is one of these contrasts in our univer- 
sity-state in Baltimore that is reflected in 
my remarks to-day. If I were to recite 
financial facts and figures only, in this my 
first commemoration day address, it would 
ill sustain the hopes of the illustrious few 
who founded, and the devoted many who 
have carried forward, the work of the uni- 
versity. Again, if I were to speak of univer- 

1 Address given on February 22 on the occasion 


of the celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Johns Hopkins University. 





sity purposes only, I fear that I would 
seem to you to be floating in a lofty strato- 
sphere of dreams. I am driven by circum- 
stances and conviction to do both these 
things and to attempt the task of setting 
up a ladder between earth and sky. 


THe EXALTED Way 


In your company to-day I propose to 
examine the high aims of this university, 
the ideals toward which it strives and the 
values which it seeks to maintain. The 
obvious and the popular can always look 
after themselves. Hollowness and size gen- 
erally travel in the same company over a 
smooth road and with a full purse. ‘‘Preci- 
pices are near what is towering and ex- 
alted,’’ wrote Pliny, ‘‘whereas the plain 
affords ... an inglorious path.’? High 
intellectual effort is an ideal and, like all 
other ideals, it is attained only with extreme 
difficulty and the way is expensive. That 
is why the other side of the university shield 
is material support. It is the scholar’s mis- 
fortune that he can not pursue his chosen 
task and also earn the millions that sustain 
the work of his libraries and laboratories. 
He must appeal for aid from those who 
believe in his work and are able to sup- 
port it. 


‘‘THEeE Honour or Kinas’”’ 


In this our civilization of to-day we do 
not turn to an oracle for guidance nor look 
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for signs in a voodoo-bush. Rulers and 
people no longer rest their future upon the 
‘‘riddling art of divination.’’ For chance 
we substitute choice ; for accident, a design 
for living. Design means thought, the com- 
modity in which universities deal. 

The basic principle of organized society 
is intelligence—in those who follow as well 
as in those who lead. Whatever the changes 
that may come in our democracy, we are 
all of one mind about the necessity for the 
ordering of our affairs by the application 
of knowledge and judgment. ‘‘Through 
wisdom is an house builded; and by under- 
standing it is established.’’ It is the busi- 
ness of the universities to help provide the 
wisdom and understanding that are re- 
quired to build and establish our house, to 
inculeate a love of knowledge, to quicken 
intelligence, to foster the use of judgment. 
Among the forces that sustain these pur- 
poses is research and the associated teaching 
of youth. ‘‘Research’’ is not merely the 
way of life of a modern highbrow; it is an 
ancient calling, as the book of Proverbs 
bears witness: it is ‘‘the honour of kings... 
to search out a matter.’’ 





SCHOLARSHIP IN UNIVERSITY DESIGN 


On this sixtieth anniversary I have 
chosen as my theme ‘‘A Design for Scholar- 
ship,’’ because scholarship is the primary 
business of a university, beside which all 
other purposes of whatever nature are sec- 
ondary ; and because a place of scholarship 
without design is a garden where weeds 
grow, where aimlessness defeats purpose 
and where low standards prevail with the 
effect of confusing our minds and starving 
our ideals. The end-of design is fitness, 
utility and delight, the antithesis of con- 
fusion or aimlessness. 

In working out any design attention must 
be given to the materials with which we 
work. The Johns Hopkins University, deal- 
ing with human materials, can not guaran- 
tee that your son will become a scientist 
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or an engineer or a humanist or a physician, 
‘“What nature has denied you, the univer- 
sity can not supply,’’ runs the jesting motto 
of one old seat of learning. The thinker 
and the artist do not plan and work in a 
vacuum. Iron, stone, wood, brick, cement— 
out of these a builder constructs an edifice 
according to design, and always, therefore, 
he works in a state of conditioned liberty. 
The materials that determine our univer- 
sity design are selected men and women in 
whom is promise for the future, and our 
liberty of action is conditioned by ‘‘the re- 
quirements and deficiencies of a given 
people in a given period,’’ as Gilman 
phrased it. There are no absolute stand- 
ards in design: we have to agree upon and 
work out the qualities which we hope to 
attain. Observing to-day that the society 
of which we are a vital part is in deep 
trouble, that most of man’s difficulties are 
man-made, we labor to devise ways of put- 
ting knowledge into decisions that have 
public impact: substituting reason for 
guess-work, fighting vanity and greed by 
enlarged public understanding and cour- 
age, rewarding modesty and unselfishness. 


Wuat SocraL MAN SEEKS 


All socially organized people, ourselves 
included, strive to gain more of some things 
and to have less of others; and education 
has been found by cold logic and painful 
experiment to be one way, and oftentimes 
the indispensable way, of having the less 
and gaining the more. We develop in child- 
hood and retain throughout our lives a 
burning curiosity about the place of man in 
the world, in the universe. Was there a 
purpose in what we eall ‘‘man’s ecreation’’? 
We try first to find out what are the quali- 
ties of the physical universe, for these are 
tangible and in part measurable. ‘Three 
millions of dollars go into the building of 
the 200-inch telescope designed to spread 
before us the spectra of stars almost in- 
finitely far behind the stars we now see. 
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What we can not discover about sunlight 
and starlight at the bottom of our ocean 
of air we search for through self-recording 
instruments floated to altitudes far above 
those attained by man. These are among 
the more that we seek. To the more belong 
also wisdom and insight into experience, 
higher standards of public health and wider 
attention to beauty. Of the less that we 
seek are suffering and misery among the 
poor, stupidity in polities and usurpation 
and waste in government. 


EDUCATION AS PRIVILEGE AND 
OBLIGATION 


A man who does not work for the im- 
provement of society is not an educated 
man. For education is a privilege given by 
society ; it is not a right taken by the indi- 
vidual. It is the community that educates 
a man for its purposes and its purposes 
alone. It is not Hopkins that educates a 
student for mystic purposes, nor is it a 
man’s father or the donor of a scholarship 
who edueates him. Every one who is con- 
scious of his indebtedness to the past and to 
the many things that he has inherited—not 
alone from his ancestors but from society 
and the men who built it—will work for the 
future as well as for the present; and 
working for the future means working for 
a better future because the present is always 
so obviously imperfect. Said Francis 
Bacon, ‘‘That which Man altereth not for 
the better, Time the Great Innovator alter- 
eth for the worse.’’ Every advance since 
time began has been made by men who 


. with toil of their To-day 
Bought for us To-morrow. 


Each useful element in the civilization we 
now enjoy is the embodiment of a once dis- 
tant ideal. 


THE UNCOMFORTABLE TRUTH 


If you wish to live in bovine contentment, 
the university is no place for you. If the 
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line between truth and falsity shifts daily 
with your convenience or profit, you should 
beware of the scholar, who is a relentless 
searcher for truth and who typifies the im- 
mortal brooding spirit of inquiry at the 
threshold of the unknown, the place where 
finite and infinite meet. If you wish the 
world to remain static, do not foster learn- 
ing and the application of reason to human 
affairs. If you wish to substitute propa- 
ganda for research or put prejudice before 
learning, do as is done to-day in two coun- 
tries once world-famed for learning—im- 
prison the scholar or hound him into exile. 
In the society of Socrates’ day each man 
wished to believe that he was right and all 
the time that restless, searching, interrupt- 
ing, critical, free-roving, old scholar kept 
asking those penetrating questions that 
Plato immortalized: it was both annoying 
and profoundly disconcerting. At last his 
contemporaries saw that so long as Socrates 
lived they could have no peace and no finali- 
ties in human relationships, so they 
trumped up charges and condemned him to 
death as a nuisance, a disturber of public 
peace and morals. History abounds in like 
examples. The Dayton fundamentalists 
have become a national jibe, but can we 
examine dispassionately either the pros or 
the cons of American adherence to the 
League of Nations, to mention but a lesser 
challenged item among the many that now 
provoke school boards to wrath? Evolu- 
tion no longer troubles a distracted world : 
the patrioteers have transferred their ear- 
nestness to the oath of allegiance. 

Most of us can not live in isolated re- 
treats, but must make our way in the midst 
of busy towns or upon farms where rival 
philosophies of scarcity and plenty are now 
being tested and where men gamble inces- 
santly on both weather and market price. 
A young man, wherever he may live and 
whatever he may propose to do, is con- 
fronted with a series of difficult choices, 
his own and those of his group and neigh- 
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borhood. He will be called upon to be 
loyal to this or to its opposing that, to recog- 
nize his duties as spelled out for him by 
others, as well as himself, to be a good 
citizen in at least three mutually exclusive 
ways and to work out his will and his way 
in this maze of life through the development 
of his own distinctive personality. Can 
any scheme of education in these exuberant 
times foresee problems and provide ready- 
made responses and decisions for each situa- 
tion in the future? Certain it is that the 
universities provide no book of fixed rules. 
Their job is to observe ‘‘place, work and 
folk,’’ historically and in surrounding con- 
temporary society and provide realistic 
analyses, perspective and stimulation for 
the creative elements in the minds of imagi- 
native youth. 

This is far from saying that the schools 
should lead the way in a changing social 
order. Neither divine grace nor worldly 
experience has given teachers a_ special 
power, all-embracing and conclusive, to 
‘*settle’’ the affairs of men. Human affairs 
flow in an endlessly changing pattern. Our 
schools represent but one way of approach 
and a few of many stages in a student’s 
development. In every institution there 
are one or two men possessed of a burning 
evangelism and who have grown impatient 
with the slow processes of time and Provi- 
dence. The schoolroom has an all too-con- 
scious air of confinement and make-believe 
to those who would take their heaven now, 
at a bound. But the university is too broad 
and hospitable and many-sided a place to 
make it possible for one man to run away 
with the situation. As a student I noted 
that Eugene V. Debs drew by far the largest 
crowds, but the student straw votes always 
gave him a 2 per cent. rating, the near-beer 
of student politics. One may be sure that 
the collegian knows when a teacher becomes 
a propagandist, airs his prejudices and re- 
leases his wishful emotions. It would be a 
pity to deprive him of all opportunity of 
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judging different types of men. In my 
study of the university up to this point I 
have found only lively, eager, inquiring 
minds, who ask not merely interesting but 
profound questions. When that state of 
mind is denied to young men the university 
ceases to have a purpose and had better 
close its doors. 


SCHOLARS ARE IDEALISTS 


We have to admit frankly that scholars 
will persist in trying to move the world. 
Besides learning and curiosity they have 
hope and faith. They raise a beacon light 
to youth. They breed and teach thinking 
men. In this university they believe that 
without teaching there is no university and 
without research there is no teaching— 
worthy of the name of ‘‘university’’ at any 
rate. They believe that while the purposes 
and wills of men are in conflict, ‘‘truths 
are never in conflict.’’ -If you tell a scholar 
that mankind, for all the scholar’s search- 
ing, never arrives at the ultimate goal of 
dreams, he will tell you that there are no 
ultimate goals, that the prize you seek is in 
the seeking. Why all this freedom and 
individuality and idealism in these men we 
call scholars? It is because talent, not to 
speak of that rarer thing called genius, 
which underlies civilization and _ has 
brought infinite benefits to mankind, is not 
a controllable element. You can not buy 
exceptional talent at will in the market- 
place, nor can you order it over the tele- 
phone. No swift motor truck brings pack- 
aged quantities of it in time of danger to 
the state. It must be developed beforehand. 
When the time for battle has arrived a 
trained soldier is required: no army was 
ever led to victory ‘‘by a debating society.’’ 


CONDITIONS FOR CREATIVE WorRK 


High talent is rare and the soil for its 
best growth has been derived either directly 
or indirectly from the fields of learning. 
The argument can be pushed too far, but 
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by and large the moving ideas that have 
brought the physical world into at least 
partial subjection to man have come out 
of trained minds. There was a society 
before there were universities, but the latter 
hastened the process of discovery and 
spread the benefits of discovery whereby 
society immeasurably increased its power, 
its safety, its comfort, its rate of advance- 
ment. Society itself observes that, as an 
organization or a group, it discovers noth- 
ing. It is the individual working in free- 
dom, who thinks and dreams and struggles 
and creates, for whom society waits expec- 
tantly. 

In this matter government suffers from 
the same disability as society. When gov- 
ernment tries to do our thinking for us not 
only are our liberties lost but our thinking 
ceases. Polities has never trained a creative 
writer or a great physician or a painter or 
an engineer. Observing these things in 
their historical connections as well as in 
the contemporary world, we inevitably con- 
clude that freedom to think, to discover and 
to report is more important than either 
government or society itself, for it was out 
of that freedom or its winning that there 
came ultimately the builders of our civiliza- 
tion, these United States, and the house of 
freedom we now inhabit. 

Propaganda for a government policy has 
already displaced scholarship in countries 
whose names are spread daily before us with 
infamous connotation. Do you want that 
kind of publicly directed scholarship? Do 
you want an armed soldier to lead you to a 
concentration camp and there, to the accom- 
paniment of unspeakable brutalities, tell 
you what to think and to say? Could you 
hope by that means to find the truth, dis- 
cover new scientific principles that create 
employment, reduce the risk of war, dimin- 
ish poverty, defeat the yet unconquered 
diseases and move the world by ever so 
little toward ends that all desire? No! the 
business of which we speak is freedom’s 
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business, and this means in our modern 
world that it is scholar’s business. If you 
want your society to improve and advance, 
then support the scholar, support universi- 
ties where talent and genius are germinant 
in youth, and where tdeas are the currency 
of a picked community. 

It has been said that the motive power 
of research is the instinctive conviction that 
there is a secret which can be unveiled. 
This searching for the secrets of the world 
leads us over two main trails, the physical 
and the humanistic. Traveling over the 
first trail we discover material forces and 
forms; by following the second trail we 
come to understand the forms and states 
of social living and the spiritual and mental 
impulses underlying them. I speak about 
the motive power of research for the pur- 
pose of introducing you to the motive power 
of the Johns Hopkins University. The uni- 
versity is looking for the secrets of things; 
it believes it to be the duty as well as the 
honor of kings ‘‘to search out a matter’’; 
it welcomes a student with the twin ques- 
tions, ‘‘What are you in search of, and 
where are you going?’’ The latter question 
is vital. It assumes that there is an intel- 
lectual urge in every man who enters the 
gate. It implies that we are looking for 
men who have internal centers of action. 
We are determined to start something in- 
side the prospective scholar instead of at- 
taching something to him on the outside. 
A diploma is not a sign that a student has 
taken something—but that he has started 
something, inside himself. That is why I 
said a moment ago that we can not assure 
a man that his son will become a physician 
or an engineer by entering this university. 
If a youth is incurious, and has nothing 
which he wants to find out, and is bound 
for no port, he will not feel at home in the 
company of scholars. ‘‘When a man does 
not know what harbor he is making for, no 
wind is the right wind.’’ 


jogs 
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CHANGING OBJECTIVES 


It is in their to-morrows that students 
will come to maturity. Is any man wise 
enough to say what the greater objectives 
will be to-morrow? Whatever comes to- 
morrow it is expected that an educated man 
will have resources of purpose and prin- 
ciples as well as specific training with which 
to meet the new conditions. ‘‘Change 
favors the prepared mind,’’ said Pasteur. 
The great objective of educators is very 
well-defined and equally well known: to 
find out what a man is good for and then 
to incite and encourage him, to provide him 
with facilities, to make him wish to be a 
worthy part of that ‘‘glad and animating 
sight,’’ a company of young men marching 
forward. There is no lack of purpose in an 
institution in which teachers and students 
are associates, ‘‘inquisitive, cooperative and 

to employ the descriptives of 
In such company, enthusiasm for 


resolute, ’’ 
Gilman. 


knowledge and mental discipline march to- 
gether, that discipline without which no 


man has ever done an enduring piece of 
We say that our first objective is 
an eager, trained, self-starting mind. All 
other objectives are secondary, for the man 
is still there after the ‘‘fashions’’ of re- 
search have changed. <A university must 
deal with something more fundamental 
than fashions. It must probe about in 
many corners of the universe of matter and 
mind and test all the powers of a man. 
Through education the world becomes 
something other than a jumble of great 
forces. It has laws and rationalities and 
behaviors and a man ean get the hang of 
some of these things. He can more confi- 
dently choose the great adventure of the 
spirit in which he would like to participate. 
He ean find the thing he would like to do. 
He can engage in a very stimulating process 
for which I suggest a new word—Anaxi- 
mandering. It is the opposite of meander- 
ing, that hither-and-yon-ness that is the 
natural law of streams rather than men. 


work. 
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Anaximander was a Greek geographer, the 
first to draw a map of the known world. 
His purpose was to show ‘‘the relations of 
the parts,’’ to see what the thing looked 
like when put together. So-called thinking 
is not thinking unless it take account of the 
connections and interdependencees of knowl- 
edge. 


PERMANENCE OF A LIBERAL COLLEGE 


It must be quite plain in our minds that 
a university means some degree of diversity 
if it is to do these things for different types 
of men. And it must provide one place and 
at least one scheme where men may make a 
liberal approach, which means a broad ap- 
proach to knowledge and a far look toward 
the horizons of learning. That place is pro- 
vided at Hopkins in the College of Arts and 
Seiences. Such a college, like the rest of 
the university of which it is a part, should 
be the result of design rather than accident. 
It should stand for a deep conviction and 
resolution about quality. If a university is 
not indispensable to a college it at least 
offers some positive advantages about which 
we ought to be clear and of one mind if we 
are to employ the resources of Hopkins in 
fullest measure in ‘‘this city, this region, 
this country’’ as Gilman arranged the order 
of our obligations. Believing in those pur- 
poses we affirm our resolute intention to 
advance the interests, improve the quality 
and bring to a high state of efficiency the 
Johns Hopkins College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. We can not attempt less in a com- 
munity of this size, need and state of cul- 
tural advancement. Let me assure you that 
there is no wavering of judgment or opinion 
among either trustees or faculty on this 
point. In 1896 there was published a 20- 
year retrospect which recalled the dominant 
note of ‘‘university’’ in the early days of 
Hopkins and added, ‘‘But the college idea 
was never forgotten, and arrangements 
were made from the beginning to provide 
for the wants of those who might wish to 
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pursue, in this place and under these cir- 
cumstances, their undergraduate training.’’ 

Somewhere in his college course a man 
should review the experiences of the race in 
its slow upward climb through organization 
to the control of the forces that generate 
within men and in turn mould society. 
This is the heart of our conviction about a 
liberal education. We must make sure, said 
Gilman, that we impart principles rather 
than knowledge of methods merely. Wood- 
row Wilson, in similar phrase, once said 
that for every man who could impart an 
impulse there were a dozen who could 
impart a method. 


New Post-DocToraL FELLOWSHIPS 


No one who has sympathetically followed 
the work of Johns Hopkins can fail to have 
deepest concern for the School of Higher 
Studies, the first unit of the university to 
be established. It is the duty of all who are 
responsible for the policy of the university 
to maintain past standards of graduate 
work. It will be no gain to make quality 
the keynote of undergraduate education 
and at the same time to sap the vigor or 
deplete the resources of the graduate school. 
In pledge of faith in friends whose support 
we seek the university has itself acted on 
behalf of graduate student encouragement 
and taken a new step forward by trans- 
ferring a group of already endowed gradu- 
ate fellowships to the advanced post-doc- 
toral level. Reserved for students who have 
met, or all but met, the requirements of a 
doctor’s degree and who have also demon- 
strated originality of a high order, these 
fellowships are designed to enable a man 
to avoid the danger of having his ability 
and scholarship destroyed by a heavy teach- 
ing schedule. The years of his most imagi- 
native work are thus reserved for sheer 
intellectual growth. If adequate support 
for the enlargement of the plan is forth- 
coming there is no reason why this step 
should not prove as important for higher 
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education as that which was taken in 1876, 
when the university was founded on the 
principle of highest quality in graduate 
study appropriately called the heart of true 
university work. 


STUDENTS ARE SAFE INVESTMENTS 


Financial aid to worthy but poor stu- 
dents became a feature of university policy 
from the beginnings of university history 
and runs right through it to the present 
day. In every age the universities, with the 
help of patrons, provided the means that 
permitted the best men to continue their 
studies. Scholarship and loan funds are 
not a modern development: they represent 
a traditional recognition of the advantage 
to society itself of maintaining and increas- 
ing the supply of the best talent. What- 
ever the financial losses of the past few 
years, not a man among those who have 
aided students at Johns Hopkins can say 
that he lost money or failed to receive divi- 
dends on one of the few investments of 
which he can always be proud. 


‘“‘THE FEW AND THE MANY’’ 


In every type of training that was ever 
given since the world began a choice has 
had to be made between quality and num- 
bers, between ‘‘the few and the many,’’ as 
Dr. Vincent phrased it in his address last 
evening: the few who are selected on the 
basis of quality for higher and more inten- 
sive education and the many who miss edu- 
cation because they seek first the trappings 
that hang on the outside of it—companion- 
ship of good fellows, improved social status 
or a diploma indicating little more than 
four years’ residence in a club not too 
inconveniently far from some hall of learn- 
ing. Now the test of the elect in scholar- 
ship is the presence of that definite intellec- 
tual quality for which there is no substitute 
in any form whatsoever. It is the quality 
that thinks things through instead of guess- 
ing at the answer. It is craftsmanship of 
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the highest order that aims at a product of 
surpassing worth; it is an intensive search 
by a creative intellect for that which will 
move the world along, for that which will 
distill eternal truth out of the recorded 
experiences of humanity, out of history and 
classical literature as well as science. 

All this is overlooked or forgotten by the 
organizer and the promoter, who can think 
up schemes involving the fate of millions 
between sunrise and sunset. The greatest 
scientific mind that America has yet pro- 
duced needed no organization except that 
of the college which fed him and left him 
alone. Picture Gildersleeve as a member of 
a national association organized to put 
Greek upon a good-fellowship basis. Im- 
agine Einstein heading a movement to 
bring his equations more frequently into 
the easy conversation of the salon. The 
fundamentals are discovered by men work- 
ing toward distant frontiers, and they fol- 
low the hard road of the pioneer. Long 
after their discoveries are made known, 
life catches up with them. That lag be- 
tween discovery and general comprehen- 
sion and use is what keeps the discoverer 
in a place apart and subject to doubt, eriti- 
cism and even martyrdom. It is why Gali- 
leo was forced to recant, why Marco Polo’s 
stories were greeted with derision. There 
exists to-day a Journal for proving that the 
world is flat. It has recently reproduced 
photographs to prove it. There is a lag 
of at least two thousand years! 


QUALITY IN SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


A business man in Baltimore proposes 
that we see how a Hopkins graduate can 
find his place in this city and region not 
for the sake of livelihood alone but also to 
give practical effect to the ideas for which 
the university stands. The object is to see 
if idealism and a job can not be made to go 
together from the start of a man’s career. 
A man would be expected to look at his rela- 
tion to his neighbor when starting the motor 
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inside himself. It would mean that his 
business associates, his neighborhood, his 
city and his state would be matters of pride 
and care to him and second only to his own 
family. For a part of each day he would 
live for other men. 

Another asserts that he wishes his son to 
have a ‘‘practical’’ education and sees in a 
trade school the means for acquiring it. 
But there is a higher principle—who will 
make the discoveries that sustain his son’s 
job? In serving severely practical ends the 
trade school provides neither the room, the 
facilities, the personnel nor the time for 
fundamental scientific studies that add to 
the number or improve the quality of exist- 
ing systems or instruments of power. The 
trade school exists for the admirable pur- 
pose of putting practically trained men into 
jobs; the university exists, among other 
things, to create and expand the sciences 
that provide the jobs. It is in engineering 


that these two points of view are effectively 
joined. 


Our School of Engineering meets the 
need to which Gilman referred in 1876 
when he said that every town of fifteen to 
twenty thousand inhabitants and more 
should have the services of a ‘‘competent 
scientific engineer.’’ He could not have 
meant by that phrase a narrow technician, 
a puller of levers merely, but rather a crea- 
tor who works on and with the minds of 
men in his city as well as upon their prob- 
lems of health, water supply, sewage and 
recreation. It is in the ‘‘minds of men’’ 
that science must lodge. Science does not 
stop with mere things. Its chief product is 
a state of mind—that a man shall be inquir- 
ing, alert, experimental, factual, measuring, 
exact and also imaginative. If a School of 
Engineering develops these qualities it de- 
serves the recognition it already receives in 
the university scheme. That kind of engi- 
neering is always new, demanding constant 
study of national, civic, social and indus- 
trial relations, itself engaging in research 
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through the necessity of making the connec- 
tions between pure science and inventive 
genius. 

To keep research in pure science in the 
university actively related to social needs 
and national strength is a duty which can 
not be evaded. Pasteur’s dream of a pri- 
vate research institute was interrupted 
again and again by waking realities. There 
was a national need for knowledge about 
the silkworm disease and for an under- 
standing of the fermentation problem. His 
flaming sense of social responsibility was 
the source of energy and inspiration in his 
attack upon these national problems. As 
men of privileged education we are not 
being trained and equipped for isolated and 
protected living, playboys in the land of 
dreams. 

Our relation to public education is of a 
high order of importance. We do not now 
propose to evade our responsibilities to city 
and state but seek to define and discharge 
them upon the highest attainable level. We 
have a responsibility and we mean to meet 
it on the selective principle. In accord with 
the position taken in 1876 we recognize our 
responsibilities in providing higher educa- 
tion of quality for those who agree with us 
that the best public school education is pro- 
vided by men and women whose inspiration 
comes from the mastery of subject-matter. 
We propose to follow the principle of 
quality also in our relationships with other 
institutions in Baltimore, and useful conse- 
quences are already guaranteed by cordial 
offers of cooperation. 

RIsKS AND COURAGE 

The issues of which I have spoken do not 
mean expansion but rather restoration of 
the work of the university. We desire to 
keep what we have and improve it. We do 
not neglect the practical; we desire in the 
most fundamental sense to help build the 
base on which the practical rests. That 
base is composed of spiritual elements 
which supply the reason behind the practi- 
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cal and provide an unfailing source of 
power. They are by far the greater part 
of our business, the distinctive part. 

No one in this assembly to-day who has 
ever brought an idea to fruition will deny 
that success may depend not only on toil 
and time but also and often upon risks 
taken upon new courses where charts are 
yet to be made, the risks of creation. So- 
ciety, which maintains universities and 
schools and uses the product, represents a 
grouping of forces over and above the fam- 
ily and the individual, with laws of its own 
—a cosmos straining this way and that, 
changing the human elements and being 
changed by them. Tradition will therefore 
not answer to all the needs of society. Who 
will chart the course ahead when forecast 
is possible at best only within narrow 
limits ? 

Training for the future therefore can not 
be an exact science. Yet its possibilities are 
inspiring. It means the acquisition of 
broad knowledge—that some of it may be 
applicable ; it is the training of the mind— 
that it may respond to the need for further 
training in the changeful years to come; it 
is a certain fine independence in living and 
thinking and judging events—that expedi- 
ency may not take the place of principle; 
and, above all, it is an experimental atti- 
tude of mind as opposed to stultifying 
prejudice and stubborn fixity. 

There are many in this country and in 
this city and region to whom Johns Hopkins 
is precious, a vital element in a land to 
which it first introduced the true university 
idea, the idea of quality in higher education. 
For any who think this is a too-difficult 
ideal to maintain in our present day we re- 
call the words of Gomarra to his king when 
objectors looked upon his proposal for a 
canal at Panama as an impracticable dream. 
He replied only: ‘‘If there are mountains, 
there are also hands.’’ 

The mountains we must move are stand- 
ing directly before us. Our academic divi- 
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sion is now in such need that this commu- 
nity, the alumni, the educational founda- 
tions and the public should be made aware of 
the situation without delay. The institution 
which has helped to make this city one of 
the renowned intellectual centers of the 
world and a glory to the nation faces a 
crisis of the first magnitude and faces it 
now, not next summer or next year. We 
can not expect aid to be given unless we 
state our position clearly, courageously and 
unequivocally. The university must secure, 
during the next few months, a three-year 
sustaining fund in the amount of $750,000, 
the first step in a long-range plan that aims 
at wider public support, and the securing 
of 10 millions additional endowment. The 
only alternatives are grave curtailment of 
activities and further reduction of staff. 
May it be said of this university, as it was 
once said of the University of Paris, that 
each new difficulty only led to an extension 
of usefulness. In spite of our present diffi- 
culties, officers and crew are fighting to win. 
Will you join your faith and strength to 
ours in order that the victory may be won? 

In common with the rest of the world this 





WE meet under the aegis of a notable 
university, which by its exceptional and 
distinguished service has influenced every 
institution of higher education in this coun- 
try. Here eminent scholars and outstand- 
ing scientists have made remarkable con- 
tributions to knowledge and stimulated 
many selected students of unusual ability. 
Excellence has been a guiding ideal. 

It is worth noting that all these qualify- 
ing words of praise imply rising above, or 
emerging from or in some way transcending 
the average, the usual, the commonplace, 


1 Abstract of an address at The Johns Hopkins 
University, February 21, 1936. 
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university must challenge its own purposes, 
ideals and obligations. It needs also like. 
minded friends who do not fear to share iy 
our ideals and in the immortality of true 
scholarship by sharing their possessions. We 
remind them as well as ourselves in this 
time of national anxiety that the Sea of 
Darkness, that appalled the precursors of 
Columbus, was found to be in truth a de. 
lightful blue. Courageous navigators came 
to no abyss at the edge of the world because 
there was no edge. No ‘‘River of Ocean” 
ran its affrighting and interminable course 
on the rim of the earth. The westward sea- 
roads led to a land of abounding beauty and 
fertility. 

In every century, since man began to 
measure time, ill-balanced minds have pre- 
dicted a cataclysmic end to human affairs. 
But can an educated person suppose that 
this is the endless night of despair closing 
down upon our day of fate? Morning waits 
this side of the end of the world if we can 
but persuade men and women to employ all 
the agencies of society, including the uni- 
versities, in the task of putting intelligence 
and rationality and spirituality into living. 







the mediocre, the mass. The emphasis is 
on quality rather than quantity, on the 
few as set off from the many. 

In American life conscious insistence on 
the value of the exceptional few strikes, if 
not a new, at any rate a long muted note. 
The last century saw the rise of the many 
to a higher level of well-being and ambition 
than they had ever known. They de- 
manded wider opportunities in government, 
professions, business, education, recrea- 
tion, fashion. Mass-production not only of 
material things but of instruction, news- 
papers, books, films, broadcasts, ready- 
made phrases, patterns of ideas and emo- 
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tions, reflects the demands of the millions. 

Of late signs of revolt against the alleged 
supremacy of the multitude have appeared. 
Clive Bell, for example, declares that civili- 
zation is the work of a few highly civilized 
persons, a true élite, who, freed from the 
herd-instinet, develop the finer qualities of 
mind and character, recognize and maintain 
social values and diffuse among the masses 
influences that to Arnold were ‘‘sweetness 
and light.’’ He seriously doubts whether 
England has enough of the highly civilized 
to leaven the nation. 

A Spanish philosopher, Ortega y Grasset, 
describes what he calls the modern ‘‘mass- 
man’’ as accepting contentedly his own 
commonness, rejecting the suggestion that 
any one can be superior, hermetically 
sealed against real ideas, feeling competent 
to intervene in any social decision, and flat- 
tered by demagogues who trample upon 
everything which appears to be above the 
common level. This mass-man is found not 
only among the working-class, but in pro- 
fessional and other groups throughout 
modern nations. 

An American writer of frank fastidious- 
ness asserts that only a small number of 
huinan beings are capable of being edu- 
cated. The vast majority may be usefully 
instructed or trained, which to him is a 
quite different thing. He ridicules the at- 
tempt to send so many through a mechanical 
teaching system which is based upon so 
mistaken a conception of human nature. 

The biologists and psychologists have 
been studying the patterns of various 
groups, animal and human. It appears 
that there emerges in each a broad central 
zone of units so much alike as to give 
specifie character to the whole. This zone, 
often 80 per cent.—90 per cent. of all, is 
known as the mode. From this zone a 
few units carry the group qualities to 
higher and presumably more valuable lev- 
els. In human societies talent and genius 
often describe these favorable variants. 
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Morons, degenerates, feeble-minded, insane, 
are names for units which fall below the 
lower limits of the mode. 

Mental tests have been applied to many 
groups, large and small. The American 
army tests attracted wide attention and 
gave rise to lively debate. Studies of 
school-marking systems have yielded sig- 
nificant results. Industrial workers have 
been examined to determine percentages of 
aptitude and efficiency. Even if, as seems 
likely, these tests are subject to a good deal 
of error, the results fit fairly well into the 
pattern, the variations of a few from the 
mode. One tester has had the hardihood 
to affirm that in a population of one hun- 
dred million there will be found 600,000 
geniuses ! 

Thus it appears that there is a tendency 
to reassert the value of the exceptional few. 
At the risk of elaborating the obvious, old 
commonplaces must be brought more clearly 
to the fore. It is said to be essential to the 
stability and vigor of a society, a nation, 
that the unusually capable few be diligently 
sought out, given the best opportunity to 
develop their abilities and then put in posi- 
tions to use their powers to the highest ad- 
vantage of all. 

It will be at once asserted by the average 
good American that his country is precisely 
the land of opportunity in which these 
ideals are most nearly approached. He 
could bring many facts to support his view. 
There are questions, however, which at once 
come to mind. What types of the excep- 
tional few are most prized? Could more 
be done to find and encourage the best? 
Are these few drawn in most useful pro- 
portions into the most needed kinds of ser- 
vice? 

At the risk of gentle derision, let us 
glance at one field in which the discovery, 
sifting, stimulation and reward of out- 
standing talent is carried to a high level of 
success. In professional baseball, a drag- 
net for special ability enmeshes the nation. 
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Local finds are drawn into more important 
centers. Vigilant scouts are always exam- 
ining the catch. Sporting pages abound in 
gossip, praise and criticism, swift and re- 
lentless. Increasing money rewards lure 
aspirants toward the heights of the World 
Series. Millions of ‘‘fans’’ create a de- 
mand and confer prestige. A negligible 
number of the truly exceptional evade dis- 
covery, or, once found, turn their backs 
upon the diamond. 

One hastens to admit the difficulty of 
applying this example to other fields. The 
tests of a ball player are definite and de- 
cisive. It is not so easy to pick out early 
and appraise an exceptional lawyer, indus- 
trialist, financier, doctor, teacher, scientist, 
artist or, most baftling of all, one of the 
rare persons who combine the finest traits 
of mind, taste, character and social loyalty. 
Yet baseball shows strikingly what can be 
done by wide-spread opportunity, eager 
and expert search, rewards of money and 
fame, public interest and enthusiasm. The 
many and the few cooperate. Each is essen- 
tial to the result. 

It is useful to think of different social 
interests as competing for the especially 
able few. It would be wearisome to examine 
this competition in any detail. The success 
of industry, commerce, law and engineering 
in capturing a large share of the few who 
have a high degree of energy, initiative, 
ambition and determination may be readily 
eonceded. The cynical would include in the 
list some less admirable traits, but let that 
be set down to envy. The selective power 
of politics and government is an engaging 
theme which would be left to our own side. 

Although medicine is usually grouped 
with the other professions it occupies a 
somewhat detached position. The rapid 
growth of preventive medicine and publie 
health have created new situations, prob- 
lems and possibilities. Moreover, the rais- 
ing of standards of both teaching and re- 
search, as well as limitation of numbers, 
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has apparently attracted to medicine an 
increasing proportion of exceptionally able 
persons. To the Johns Hopkins belongs a 
large share of the credit for the gains of the 
last half century in this field. 

Scientific research is related to educa- 
tion on the one hand and to industry on 
the other. The two aspects are or ought to 
be clearly interrelated. It is a truism that 
without so-called pure research industrial 
investigation soon suffers in both personnel 
and stimulation. To anticipate our consid- 
eration of education, it may be said that in 
recent years this field of investigation has 
been made more attractive to first-class 
minds. 

Another group of careers which com- 
petes for talent includes the ministry, 
teaching and a wide range of activities 
known as social service. It is a general 
impression, with little or no statistical basis, 
that these careers have been handicapped 
in attracting their desirable share of the 
exceptional few. It is felt that the rewards 
of social esteem, financial return and secur- 
ity are not adequate. 

There is at least a partial reply to this 
vague assertion. If other standards of 
mind, character and devotion are applied 
to the population another type emerges, 
adapted to the kind of work to be done. 
This after all is mitigative rather than 
completely convincing. But the teaching 
group as a whole is so big that it ean not 
possibly escape a large delegation from the 
national mode, that is, of mediocrity, 
worthy, industrious, loyal mediocrity to be 
sure, but mediocrity still. 

Yet for that matter all the careers have 
a considerable share of members from this 
medial zone. Selection goes on in each 
group, which thus creates a mode of its 
own. A few climb to the top, the large 
majority remain in the middle, others cling 
precariously to the lower edge. 

It is salutary to remind ourselves that 
large numbers who emerge from the mass 
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by virtue of one special qualification revert 
again by other tests to at least the upper 
levels of mediocriy. One remembers the 
comedy: ‘‘Aren’t We All?’’ 

The temptation to deal with the entire 
educational system must be resisted. One 
must be content to examine the problem of 
the few and the many in both student and 
teaching groups in collegiate and university 
centers. 

There can be no doubt that the many 
came to their own in recent decades. From 
1890 to 1930 the population doubled. Ele- 
mentary registration gained 67 per cent., 
collegiate and university 287 per cent., sec- 
ondary 1800 per cent. One quarter of the 
whole population is enrolled to-day for 
some form of regular instruction. En- 
gland’s percentage is said to be 7. Ob- 
viously this means a heavy draft on the 
American medial zone of both students and 
teachers. 

This state of things arouses the friends 
of the few. They want drastic reforms. 
They insist on merciless selection. They 
demand an educational pyramid, not a 
gently tapering column. They point to the 
eliminative system of Europe and Japan. 
‘‘No coddling of the weak there!’’ Let us 
have done with spoon-feeding, nursing of 
lame ducks, ete., ete. 

Against this seemingly cruel and unfeel- 
ing policy the defenders of the many make 
outraged protest. They declare that true 
Americanism ealls for equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, its extension to the 
largest possible number, preparation for 
civie and community life, a sharing of the 
great tradition of knowledge, skill, beauty 
and the higher pleasures of the mind with 
the many, instead of having this as in the 
past a monopoly of a privileged class. 

The reconciliation of these two philoso- 
phies is the challenging task of the coming 
It will be difficult, but it ought not 
It will call for more 


years. 
to prove impossible. 
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careful selection of the few and a more 
intelligent provision for the many. AIl- 
ready signs of change are discernible. 
More consideration for exceptional abilities 
appears in discussion of college policies. 
The growing interest in adult education 
foreshadows readjustments in behalf of the 
many. In between lies a broad field for 
change of theory and practice. 

It is worth noting that Jefferson, the 
apostle of democracy, was an advocate of 
rigid selection, at any rate among holders 
of state scholarships. In his plan for Vir- 
ginia he proposed that the state should as- 
sume the full cost of educating twenty poor 
boys of exceptional promise who ‘‘will be 
raked from the rubbish annually’’ and sent 
on to grammar schools. After a year or two 
of testing ten would be chosen to finish the 
six-year course and then proceed to the uni- 
versity. From the ten rejected each year 
it was expected that several teachers would 
be recruited ! 

Put in simplest terms the purely educa- 
tional problems of colleges and universities 
that would take the lead to-day are: (1) 
how to draw to their staffs the largest pos- 
sible proportion of exceptional teachers and 
investigators; and (2) how to increase 
among their students the number of able, 
alert, eager and educable young men and 
women. As a matter of fact the situation 
is not so simple as that. The fees of the 
many are too generally needed to keep the 
institutions running and there is reason to 
fear that the supply of both the most prom- 
ising teachers and students would fall short 
of the demand even if sufficient inducements 
could be offered. Moreover, it must be re- 
membered that most of those so smoothly 
classed as mediocre can profit by higher 
education, that among them are often 
found exceptional individuals who develop 
late. Selection must go on during college 
years and later life. 

Other things stand in the way of rapid 
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change. The public seems satisfied with the 
quantity standard. It is proud of big en- 
rolments. It has an almost pathetic faith 
in education, but shows little interest in 
intellectual excellence. In the words of a 
disheartened college president : ‘‘ Mediocrity 
is the word which epitomizes our apparent 
national ideal.’’ 

President Lowell once described the 
House plan at Harvard as designed to 
‘‘make the intellectual life respectable in 
Cambridge.’’ Here is a vital point. The 
aim in higher edueation should be not to 
limit admission to a selected cloistered few 
but to shift emphasis from the commonplace 
and complaisant standards of mediocrity to 
the higher levels of genuinely intellectual 
and cultured interests. This calls not for 
new mechanism but for fine personalities 
and superior minds. 

‘‘But surely,’’ say the more sanguine, 
‘‘things are improving. Look at the 
changes in public schools. Brighter pupils 
are being given a better chance. Consider, 
too, the private progressive schools for 


? 


whose unregimented graduates some of the 
colleges are making special provision. And 
do not forget the new honor systems, the 
comprehensive examinations, the tutorial 
plans, reading periods and resident houses 


and colleges. Are not these evidences of 
interest in the promising few?’’ 

Certainly these are significant symptoms, 
but they are far from being solutions. The 
American passion for new devices and 
machinery is well known. These new 
things, useful as they may become, are not 
a substitute for inspiring teachers with time 
to give to responsive students of unusual 
qualities. That must remain the ideal goal, 
but it is to-day only a counsel of perfection. 

It is said that one reason why Scotland 
has produced so large a number of out- 
standing persons in proportion to popula- 
tion is the intense interest of the Seoteh in 
things of the mind and the tradition of 
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giving promising youth, however humbly 
born, a chance to go from town or village 
school on through the successive grades to 
the university. Ministers, teachers, family 
and friends are on the look-out for brains 
and ready to give time and to make sacri- 
fices. 

One wonders whether the search for the 
exceptional in this country is equally keen, 
intelligent and sympathetic. Are not 
teachers and others apt to be conventionally 
minded? The exceptional few are often 
annoying. Sometimes they seem to be mis- 
fits. It is frequently difficult to discrimi- 
nate between the really bright and promis- 
ing and those who are only unruly and 
seatter-brained. Perhaps it is inevitable 
that ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘worthy’’ pupils, the 
industriously mediocre, the ploddingly per- 
sistent, the docilely acquiescent should seem 
to make stronger appeal. 

Much the same applies to the awarding 
of scholarships, fellowships, loans, prizes, 
which add up to a huge sum annually. Do 
unusual and unconventional types of stu- 
dents always get intelligent consideration? 
Is there danger of playing too safe? Now 
and then a little speculation in brains may 
turn out a good investment. And in rare 
instances might it not be well to grant 
enough aid to enable a well-tested college 
student to devote all his time to his studies 
and related activities? This is done in 
other countries on a considerable scale. 

At this point some one protests that true 
genius can not be suppressed anyway and 
that authentic talent is likely to gain in 
character by overcoming difficulties. Of 
course this idea is so firmly established in 
the American tradition, so insisted on by 
the succesful man ‘‘who worked his way 
through college’’ that it seems almost ir- 
reverent to suggest that occasionally excep- 
tions might be made in the spirit of re- 
search. Another thing is true, however. 
The way should not be made intellectually 
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easy for the capable few. They should be 
put on their mettle and forced if need be 
into the exacting ways of self-discipline. 

Graduate schools have not escaped the 
influx of the mediocre. Some of them have 
been well-nigh swamped. Institutional 
ambition duplicates departments for ad- 
vanced work when every one knows there 
are not enough first-class persons in the 
country to man them. Plans for regional 
cooperation and student migration are re- 
jected, while keen competition for students 
leads to active bidding by means of fellow- 
ships. It follows that a man sometimes 
goes where he can get the most money 
rather than the work best suited to his 
needs. 

These and other inducements attract a 
fair number of promising men and women, 
but they seem almost lost in a horde of 
plodding people of moderate gifts who seek 
not to advance knowledge but to win de- 
vrees as teaching certificates in high schools 
and colleges. This has gone so far that it 
is even proposed that the Ph.D. degree be 
used exclusively for certification and an- 
other be devised to mark carefully tested 
research ability. 

But more than enough has been said to 
set forth the problem of reconciling the 
claims of the few and the many. There 
can be no question that the ideal of excel- 
lence ealls for fuller recognition. It is 
equally true that in the American social 
order national welfare through the few can 
not be effectively furthered unless the pub- 
lic opinion of the many can be convinced 
of the value of excellence not only in mate- 
rial things but in exceptional brains and 
character. 

And that ean come only as a large pro- 
portion of the capable few show their readi- 
ness to put their unusual abilities loyally 
at the service of the common welfare. The 
word noble was originally notable, well- 
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known, recognized for valued qualities. In 
this sense an old phrase loses its ancient 
associations with a privileged class and 
takes on a modern meaning: ‘‘ Noblesse 
oblige’’ means special abilities involve social 
obligation. 

In this vital task of providing more fit- 
ting opportunities for the capable few and 
of convincing the public that this quest and 
encouragement are essential to the highest 
common good, a few of our colleges and uni- 
versities take a leading part. As they prize 
quality above quantity, assemble notable 
teachers and investigators, select students 
with increasing care, create an atmosphere 
in which scholarship, research and the in- 
tellectual life are cultivated and honored, 
they will have an influence which will 
slowly pervade wider and wider circles. 

If we are at times discouraged by what 
seem the triumphs of mediocrity, let us 
remind ourselves of what the Johns Hop- 
kins University has accomplished in the last 
sixty years. Its founding in 1876 marked 
a new era in the history of American schol- 
arship. It gathered leaders, few but emi- 
nent. It was a mecca for students of un- 
usual talents. It exalted quality over 
quantity. It won national and world-wide 
fame. 

Under a new leader committed to the 
best in the institution’s rich traditions, 
resourceful in adaptation of sound prin- 
ciples to new times, the Johns Hopkins 
University opens another chapter in its 
history. It commands the best wishes of 
all friends of sound learning, of fine cul- 
ture, of high excellence. It appeals to the 
civic pride and loyalty of Baltimore, of 
Maryland, of the whole country. May it 
continue to play a leading role in finding 
and fitting the exceptional few among its 
students to serve efficiently and faithfully 
a more and more intelligent and apprecia- 
tive public! 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT EDUCA- 
TION BILL AND THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND 

THE official policy of the Church of England 
regarding the proposals in the Government Edu- 
cation Bill is announced in the following state- 
ment issued by the National Society, now the 
Central Council of the Church for Religious 
Education and quoted in the London Times. 

At a largely attended meeting of the National 
Society’s consultative committee, which consists 
of elective representatives from all the dioceses 
in England and Wales, held at the National 
Society’s office on February 19, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the chair, the following reso- 
lutions were agreed to: 


(1) That the consultative committee of the Na- 
tional Society shares the desire of the Government 
to raise the school-leaving age, and welcomes the 
proposals of the Education Bill, 1936, which are 
designed to further that aim. The committee 
recognizes cordially the assistance which the Bill 
offers to certain Church of England schools in 
carrying out the works necessary to enable them 
to take their share in the reorganization of pri- 
mary and post-primary education, but represents 
strongly that in its view certain amendments should 
be effected in the Bill as introduced. 

(2) That grants to non-provided schools should 
not be limited to senior schools, but should be 
possible for all schools needing enlargement or 
improvement owing to schemes of reorganization 
or to the raising of the school age. : 

(3) That the term ‘‘reserved teachers’’ should 
be eliminated and that Clause 9 (1) (b) should 


run as follows: 


The authority shall have the exclusive power of 
appointing all teachers, but before appointing any 
teacher they shall consult the managers, and unless 
the managers are satisfied as to the teacher’s fit- 
ness and competence to give religious instruction 
in accordance with the provisions of paragraph* 
(c) of section 29 (5) of the Education Act, 1921, 
or, where required, to give instruction in accord- 
ance with the L.E.A.’s syllabus, the authority shall 
not appoint him. 


[*i.e., religious instruction in accordance with 
the provisions of the school trust deed.] 


(4) That in council schools arrangements should 
be made reciprocal to those suggested in Clause II 
for non-provided schools. 

(5) A resolution requiring that if the managers 
of a non-provided school which has been aided by 








grant shall afterwards repay such grant the school 
shall thereupon in all respects revert to its condi- 
tion as a non-provided school not so aided, includ- 
ing the powers of the managers with regard to the 
appointment and dismissal of teachers. 

(6) A resolution urging that arrangements for 
the instruction of children withdrawn from schools 
under section 12 should be made on a diocesan or 
ruridecanal basis. 


At the adjourned meeting of the National 
Society’s standing committee held immediately 
after the rising of the consultative committee 
the chair was taken by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The resolutions as above adopted 
by the consultative committee were confirmed. 


GRANTS TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
FOR RESEARCH AND PUBLICA- 
TION IN THE HUMANITIES 


THE Rockefeller Foundation for Studies in 
the Humanities has made grants amounting to 
$20,000 for research and publication by mem- 
bers of the Harvard teaching force. The names 
of the recipients and the purposes for which 
they will use the funds are as follows: 


Samuel H. Cross, associate professor of Slavic 
languages and _ literatures—publication of the 
‘“Laurentian Chronicle. ’’ 

Thomas F. Currier, assistant librarian—publi- 
cation of a bibliography of Whittier. 

Jeremiah D. M. Ford, Smith professor of the 
French and Spanish languages—an Old French 
Grammar and ‘‘Don Quixote.’’ 

William C. Greene, associate professor of Greek 
and Latin—an edition of the ‘‘Platonie Scholia.’’ 

Richmond L. Hawkins, associate professor of 
French—‘‘ Auguste Comte and the United States 
(1816-53).’’ 

Carl N. Jackson, professor of Greek and Latin— 
‘*Harvard Studies in Classical Philology,’’ Vol. 47. 

Raymond L. Kilgour, instructor in Romance 
languages—publication of ‘‘The Decline of Chiv- 
alry as Shown in French Literature in the Late 
Middle Ages.’’ 

John L. Lowes, Francis Lee Higginson professor 
of English literature—Dr. Carpenter’s work on 
‘‘Mummer’s Plays,’’ ete. 

Francis P. Magoun, associate professor of com- 
parative literature—‘‘ Harvard Studies and Notes 
in Philology and Literature,’’ Vol. 19. 

Charles R. D. Miller, instructor in Romance 
languages—‘‘ Almeida Garrett.’ 
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James B. Munn, professor of English—‘‘ Har- 
yard Studies in English.’’ 

J. Tucker Murray, professor of English—‘‘ His- 
tory of Dramatic Performances in London from 
1660 to 1800.’’ 

Fred O. Nolte, instructor in German—‘‘ Early 
Middle Class Drama in England, France and Ger- 
many.’’ 

Arthur S. Pease, professor of Latin—an edition 
of Cicero and other works. 

Chandler R. Post, William Dorr Boardman pro- 
fessor of fine arts—Seventh Volume of ‘‘ History 
of Spanish Painting.’’ 

Edward K. Rand, Pope professor of Latin— 
several projects. 

Ernest J. Simmons, instructor in English— 
Biography of Pushkin. 

Taylor Starck, associate professor of German— 
‘‘TIndex of Old High German Glosses,’’ and a 
critical edition of ‘‘ Notker Labeo.’’ 

Arthur F. Whittem, associate professor of Ro- 
mance languages, dean of special students and 
director of university extension—‘‘French and 
Spanish Fables. ’’ 

George K. Zipf, instructor in German 
in the Development of German.’’ 





“<«Study 


THE NEW CURRICULAR PROGRAM AT 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 

A REORGANIZATION of the college curriculum 
at the University of Pittsburgh has been ap- 
proved for adoption beginning next September. 
The plan will divide the school into upper and 
During the freshman and sopho- 
more years students will engage in general study 
during whieh time they will dispose of their 
curricular requisites. The junior and senior 
years will be entered upon with the same quality 
point requirement stipulated for graduation. 

In explanation of the new program Dr. Craw- 
ford, dean of the college, said: 


lower units. 


There are some who go to college with no well- 
defined interest or plan. They desire to take gen- 
eral courses until judgment can mature. Many 
who have selected a professional or vocational field 
wish to devote as much time as possible to cultural 
development before beginning to specialize. Others 
can afford to take only two years of college work. 


The new plan has been inaugurated with the 
purpose of enriching the program of the first 
two years with broad general courses of the 
liberal arts type. Students, it is stated, will 
have a better opportunity to study their apti- 
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tudes and to become better acquainted with the 
cultural, social and vocational aspects of con- 
temporary life and institutions. At the same 
time a foundation for future study is laid and 
the general required courses are taken. Gradu- 
ation from the lower to the upper division will 
constitute a college graduation standing and 
average grade. Before time and money is in- 
vested, it is considered better that students 
should know whether they can undertake college 
work. 

It is also announced that incoming freshmen 
will be given the option of taking placement 
tests to determine capability in selected subjects. 
The purpose of the tests will be to place high- 
school graduates in classes best fitted to their 
abilities. They will be offered in the fields of 
ancient and modern languages, or biology, and, 
with special permission, in some other fields. 
The privilege may be granted on the basis of the 
high-school record alone in the fields of chem- 
istry and mathematics. 


REPORT OF THE OREGON HIGH- 
SCHOOL CONTACTS 
COMMITTEE 

AccorpiInG to the first report of the High 
Sehool Contacts Committee to the Chancellor of 
the Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
a correlated program of high-school contacts in 
Oregon, uniting the interests of the state institu- 
tions of higher education, the State Department 
of Education and high school executives, is said 
to have succeeded in eliminating the proselyting 
of high-school students and the harassing of 
high-school principals by constant visitation of 
high-pressure speakers, to have reduced the 
heavy expense of duplication in promotional 
work, and to have effected an unbiased and sci- 
entifie system of guidance and counseling that 
reaches every high-school student in the state. 

The unified program of high-school contacts 
embraces the following organization: 


1. A state-wide committee, responsible to the 
chancellor and the Board of Higher Education, to 
administer the program of high-school contacts, 
with personnel representing the six state institu- 
tions of higher learning, the State Department of 
Public Instruction, the High School Principals’ 
Association and the High School Superintendents’ 
Association. 
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2. The employment by the committee of a full- 
time high-school visitor as contact man to present 
to every high-school student in the state the oppor- 
tunities offered by the state’s educational insti- 
tutions, information as to the allocation of cur- 
ricula among the institutions, to confer individually 
with high-school seniors desiring special assistance ; 
and, whenever possible, to disseminate through 
other channels accurate information regarding the 
set-up of Oregon’s state system of higher education. 

3. A program of testing and guidance under the 
supervision of the state-wide committee, with ex- 
perts in this field on the faculties of the University 
of Oregon, Oregon State College and the Normal 
Schools, working in cooperation with the high- 
school teachers of the state to which 
students are best qualified for advanced training 
and the type of work for which they are best fitted. 


ascertain 


Another phase of the program includes a 
limited and controlled list of conferences for 
high-school students, including such events as 
the high-school press conference, band contest, 
interscholastic track field 
tournament, debating league, typing contest and 
Some of the events are held 
alternate each year. 
also supervises the 


and meet, drama 
4-H_ club sessions. 
on a single campus, others 
The state-wide committee 
awarding of tuition scholarships to outstanding 
high-school students in need of financial assis- 
tanee, the number of scholarships granted by 
each state institution being two per cent. of 
for the previous year. 
Since his appointment on September 1, the 
high-school visitor has visited 139 high schools 
and has held conferences with 22,600 high- 
school students. He has held personal confer- 
ences with more than 1,000 high-school seniors, 
and has addressed almost 34,000 persons. 
Because the committee in charge of the coun- 


the total enrolment 


seling service is composed of faculty members 
who earry full-time teaching loads in addition, 
it has not been possible as yet to extend the 
testing and guidance program to individual stu- 
dents. A series of regional conferences was 
held during the year to help high-school teachers 
to understand the methods and aims of the gui- 
dance program and to enlist their aid in securing 
significant information regarding their students. 
It is hoped when financial conditions permit 
that a full-time trained counselor can be em- 
ployed to give expert assistance to the schools 
having organized guidance programs and to 
assist those students who desire help in planning 


their future training. 
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THE FOURTH CONGRESS ON BUSINESs 
EDUCATION 

“Business Education for Everybody” will be 
the general topic of the fourth Conference on 
Business Education to be held at the University 
of Chicago on June 25 and 26, under the ans- 
pices of the School of Business. 

President Robert Maynard Hutchins will pre- 
side at the opening session on the morning of 
June 25. The need for business education will 
be diseussed at this session. “Common Economie 
and Business Misconceptions among Business 
Men” will be discussed by James O. McKinsey, 
chairman of the board of direetors of Marshall 
Field and Company, and professor of business 
policies in the School of Business of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. “Common Economie and Busi- 
ness Misconceptions among Laymen” will be 
presented by John H. Cover, professor of sta- 
tisties. L. C. Sorrell, professor of transporta- 
tion and traffic, will discuss “Wastes Resulting 
from Inadequate Business Training.” 

At the afternoon session on June 25 “Possible 
Contributions of Marketing” will be presented 
by Edward A. Duddy, professor of marketing; 
of Finanee, by S. H. Nerlove, associate pro- 
fessor of business economies in the school; of 
Economics, by Ernest H. Hahne, associate pro- 
fessor of economics, Northwestern University, 
and of Law, by W. H. Spencer, dean and pro- 
fessor of business law in the school. “Personal 
Utility Techniques” will be diseussed by Willard 
J. Graham, assistant professor of accounting 
President R. W. Fairchild, of the Illinois State 
Normal University, will preside at this after- 
noon session. 

Superintendent William J. Bogan, of the Chi- 
cago Public Schools, will preside at the morning 
session on June 26. The general theme of this 
session will be “The School Situation.” “Prob- 
lems of Integration” will be discussed by Frank- 
lin Bobbitt, professor of education in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and “Segregation of Voca- 
tional Students” will be discussed by Paul A. 
Carlson, director of commercial education, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis. 

“Progress in the Schools to Date” will be the 
general topic of the June 26 afternoon session. 
Edward H. Stullken, principal of the Montefiore 
Special School, Chicago, will speak of progress 
in the elementary school. Paul R. Pierce, prin- 
cipal of Wells High School, will tell of progress 
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in the Junior High School. J. Raymond Smith, 
New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
[ll., will speak of progress in the Senior High 
School, and H. G. Shields, assistant dean of the 
School of Business of the University of Chicago, 
will tell of progress in the Junior College. 

At noon of each day there will be an informal 
luncheon for speakers and those attending the 
sessions. Each session of the conference will be 
followed by diseussion from the floor. While 
the sessions will not be open to the public, edu- 
cators and business men with a definite interest 
in the topies to be presented are cordially in- 
vited to attend the conference. 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVES CONFERENCE 
AT DENVER 

Tue third annual School Executives Confer- 
ence, under the direction of the departments of 
education and psychology at the University of 
Denver, will be held during the last week of the 
first term and the first week of the second term 
of the Summer School; that is, from July 13 to 
24, inelusive. The conference is planned for 
this date because many superintendents, prin- 
cipals and other school executives find it impos- 
sible, or at least inconvenient, to be away from 
their school work for the full duration of a sum- 
mer session. 

This year, the conference will again provide 
an opportunity to secure an intensive study of 
the field of sehool administration and super- 
vision in a ten-day period and at a minimum 
expenditure. The conference will hold two ses- 
sions daily—a morning session from 9 to 12 and 
an afternoon session from 1:30 to 3:30. The 
morning session will be divided into two periods. 
At each of these sessions an important topic will 
be diseussed. A different leader will present 
each of the topies which have been selected. 

The conference sessions will be practical and 
opportunity will be given for ample discussion. 
The procedures and organization will be ad- 
justed to the wishes and needs of the group. 
One day each week will be given to sessions held 
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in the mountains, west of Denver. In the past 
years the families of members have attended 
these outings. Other trips will be arranged if 
the group wishes. 

The faculty for the School Executives Con- 
ference will be made up of the regular members 
of the Summer School staff and others who are 
especially qualified. The list of leaders includes 
the following: 

Helen Allphin, supervisor of intermediate grades, 

Denver. 


J. J. Ball, assistant superintendent, Denver Public 


Schools. 

Hal G. Blue, state director, National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 

A. C. Cross, State High School visitor and North 
Central representative for Colorado. 

C. L. Cushman, director of research and curriculum, 
Denver Public Schools. 

Catherine L. Downes, supervising teacher, Univer- 
sity Park Training School. 

Hubert D. Eldridge, superintendent of schools, 
Greeley, Colorado. 

Charles E. Greene, assistant superintendent, Denver 
Public Schools. 

Donald H. Harrison, teacher, West High School, 


Denver. 

Eugene Herrington, principal, Aleott School, 
Denver. 

Sam Hill, principal, Manual Training High School, 
Denver. 


Arnold E. Joyal, assistant professor of education. 

John E. Lawson, dean of men. 

George L. Maxwell, assistant director of projects in 
charge of education, Colorado Works Progress 
Administration. 

Fletcher Miller, superintendent of schools, Lake- 
wood, Colorado. 

Lawrence W. Miller, professor of psychology. 

Vergil Rogers, superintendent of schools, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Kenneth Rowe, labor relations counselor, Rural 
Resettlement Administration. 

Alvin Schindler, professor of education, Adams 
State Teachers College. 

G. 8S. Willey, professor of education. 

Ernest A. Zelliot, professor of education, School 
of Commerce. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT will receive an honor- 


ary degree from Rollins College, Winter Park, 


Florida, on March 21 at the special convocation 
exercises. At the same time Mrs. Roosevelt will 
receive the Algernon Sydney Sullivan medallion. 





THE College of William and Mary will bestow 
the honorary degree of LL.D. on President 
James Bryant Conant, of Harvard University, 
at the commencement exercises next June. 


Dr. Henry JOHNSON LONG has been named 
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president of Greenville College, Greenville, Il., 
succeeding Dr. Leslie Ray Marston, who resigned 
to become bishop of the Free Methodist Church 
of North America. Dr. Long, a native of Okla- 
homa, has been professor of chemistry at Green- 
ville since 1927. 

Dr. Payson SmitH, formerly Commissioner 
of Education for Massachusetts, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer on educational administration 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
He is giving an introductory course on educa- 
tional administration during the second half of 
the current academic year. 

Dr. JosepH Hupnut, dean of the School of 
Architecture of Harvard University, has been 
appointed dean of the newly combined Schools 
of Architecture, Landscape Architecture and 
City Planning into a division to be known as 
the Graduate School of Design. 


Dr. W. W. Pierson, JR., dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of the University of North Carolina 
and acting head of the recently created depart- 
ment of political science, has been appointed 


head of the department. He will continue as 
dean of the Graduate School, which ineludes the 
three divisions of the consolidated university. 


Dr. Em1LE MALAgIS, assistant professor in the 
department of Romantic languages at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
associate professor of French literature at the 
Johns Hopkins University. He succeeds Dr. 
Gilbert Chinard, who recently accepted a posi- 
tion at the University of California. 

Mount Ho.yoke COLLEGE has announced the 
retirement of the following members of the fac- 
ulty: Miss Bertha Blakely, librarian since 
1901, who was honored at the Founder’s Day 
exercises last November when the main entrance 
hall of the Williston Memorial Library, named 
Blakely Hall in recognition of her work, was 
dedicated; Miss Frances E. Haynes, assistant 
librarian sinee 1901; Dr. William Churchill 
Hammond, since 1899 chairman of the depart- 
ment of musie; Dr. Anne 8. Young, chairman 
of the department of astronomy since 1899, and 
Dr. Ellen Bliss Talbot, since 1900 chairman of 
the department of philosophy and psychology. 


W. E. Weaver, who has served the Morrison, 
Ill., schools for thirty-four years, most of the 
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time as superintendent, will retire at the end of 
the school year. He was graduated from Mor. 
rison High School in 1883 and began teaching 
when he was eighteen years old, joining the Mor. 
rison school system in 1902. 


Miss Cora M. Foster, who has taught in the 
schools of Lynn, Mass., since 1896, has been dis. 
missed without a pension by the Lynn School 
Committee for refusing to salute the flag with 
her pupils. Her refusal to observe the ordi- 
nance, which was passed last November, was 
based on her membership in Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, an organization whose tenets forbid her 
compliance. 

Dr. Davin K. Bruner has resigned his posi- 
tion on the Pennsylvania State Emergency Re- 
lief Board, Philadelphia, to become assistant 
professor of social work at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

RAyMOND McCorMICck, music supervisor at 
the Minden, Nebr., public schools, has been ap- 
pointed professor of education and supervisor 
of musie at the Northwestern State Teachers 
College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 


Dr. IsapeLLA Cuimron Wrxson, for the past 
fourteen years a member of the staff at Marshall 
College, West Virginia, has been appointed head 
of the department of home economies at the 
University of Arkansas. 

Miss Naomi Deutscy, assistant professor of 
publie health nursing at the University of Calli- 
fornia, has received an appointment to the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau in Washington, D. C., 
to organize and direct a public health nursing 
unit. 


Miss CATHERINE BEAL, librarian of the South 
Omaha Branch Library, has been named chair- 
man of the certification committee of the Ne- 
braska Library Association. The committee is 
working on a law for the certification of all 
librarians in the state. 


Miss ApeLAme Mayo, who was a member of 
the nursing education staff during the summer 
session in 1935 at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been appointed director of the 
School of Nursing recently established by Rus- 
sell Sage College, Troy, New York. 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE Prescorr has resigned her 
position as instructor in public health nursing 
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at Teachers College, Columbia University, to 
accept a position as director of the Bureau of 
Nursing in the Health Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Miss Leta GIVEN has been appointed pro- 
fessor of nursing edueation at the South Dakota 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Brookings. 


(GorGE A. Muzzy, an advanced student in 
secondary edueation at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has been appointed associate 
professor of education at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, and took up his new work at the 
opening of the spring semester. 


Dr. HarLaAN H. BLoomer and Dr. William P. 
Halstead have been appointed members of the 
faculty of speech and’ general linguistics at the 
University of Michigan. 

Tue board of regents of the University of the 
State of New York have appointed Dr. William 
(. Hotehkiss, president of the Rensselaer Poly- 
technie Institute, a member of the New York 
State Museum Council for a term of five years. 
Miss Grace A. Allison, of Troy, a member of 
the Nurse Advisory Council, was elected to suc- 
ceed Dr. T. Dwight Sloan, of New York, who 
has resigned. Andrew Cook, of Kingston, and 
Bruyn Hasbrouck, of New Paltz, were named 
members of the board of visitors of the New 
Paltz State Normal School to fill the vacancies 
caused by the deaths of Vineent A. Gorman and 
Clark W. Halliday. 

Dr. Eumer D. MircHe.u, professor of phys- 
ical edueation at the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed consultant on physical education 
for the national committee on school education 
of the Congress of Parents and 


Teachers. 


National 


Dr. Bronson CrorHers, assistant professor 
of pediatries at the Harvard Medical School, 
has been appointed a member of the advisory 
committee on services for crippled children, 
under the Social Securities Act. 


THE National Association for Research in Sci- 
ence Teaching at the close of the annual meeting 
in St. Louis elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Walter G. Whitman, of State Teachers 
College, Salem, Massachusetts; Vice-president, 
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Dr. Ira C. Davis, of the School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin; Secretary-treasurer, 
S. Ralph Powers, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Executive Committeemen, Ger- 
ald S. Craig, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Hanor A. Webb, of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Frank Brown has been named chairman of 
the Education Committee of the American 
Legion for Nebraska for the current year. 
Other members are: Dean J. R. Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Dr. E. M. Hosman, Mu- 
nicipal University of Omaha; P. E. Exstrom, 
superintendent of schools for North Platte, and 
C. A. Bowers, secretary. 


Dr. GAYLE C. WALKER, director of the School 
of Journalism at the University of Nebraska, has 
been elected president of the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Journalism. 


Dr. NoRMAN Frost, professor of rural edu- 
cation at George Peabody College for Teachers 
and chairman of the Extension Committee, has 
been elected president of the Teachers’ Colleges 
Extension Association. 


A DINNER was given in honor of the Reverend 
Frederick H. Sill, at the Hotei Commodore, New 
York City, on March 10 on the oceasion of the 
thirtieth anniversary of his founding of the 
Kent School, Connecticut, and of his sixty- 
second birthday. President Roosevelt sent the 
following letter, which was read at the dinner: 
“When you and the other friends of Kent School 
gather at the school dinner on Father Sill’s birth- 
day, I should greatly appreciate it if you would 
extend to the guest of honor my hearty felicita- 
tions. Father Sill has so infused his dynamic 
personality into Kent School that it may truly 
be said that he has created the institution, body 
and soul. All who hold high educational ideals 
in honor admire the marvelous work Father Sill 
has accomplished.” 


Her Royat HigHness, the Grand Duchess 
Charlotte of Luxembourg, has conferred upon 
Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor of New 
York University, the order of Officer of the 
Crown of Oak. The presentation was made by 
William H. Hamilton, Consul General of Lux- 
embourg. 
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CLARENCE H. Cook died on March 9 at the 
age of eighty-three years. For sixty years he 
had taught Latin and algebra at the Columbia 
Grammar School, New York City. He received 
an honorary degree from Rollins College at the 
Founder’s Day convocation in 1934, at which 
time two Cabinet members and a former Secre- 
tary of State were fellow recipients. Columbia 
University gave him a citation for distinguished 
services to education in 1932. When the Co- 
lumbia Grammar School gave a dinner in recog- 
nition of his long services in 1933, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, recalled the citation in a congratulatory 
message in which he said: “You have had a 
long and really distinguished career in guiding 
and forming American youth, and you may well 
be happy and proud in the small army of young 
men who have gone out from under your hand 
of guidance. It is one of our sources of pride 
and satisfaction that you are on the rolls of Co- 
lumbia College and that our Medal of Excel- 
lence has been publicly awarded you in formal 
recognition of your public service to education.” 


THE University of Denver has arranged an 
institute on parent education to be conducted 
for a period of one week beginning on June 22. 
Dr. John E. Anderson, professor of psychology 
and director of the Institute on Child Welfare 
at the University of Minnesota, has been se- 
lected to lead the discussion on Child Develop- 
ment and to give lectures especially for parents. 
There will be a lecture by Dr. Anderson at 
10:40 each forenoon at which the scientifie in- 
vestigation of child behavior will be discussed. 
This will be open to regular university students 
who wish to take the work for credit, as well as 
to auditors. Each afternoon, Dr. Anderson will 
lead round-table diseussions for parents and 
others interested in parent education. 


THE State Teachers College at Edinboro, Pa., 
is planning to observe the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of its founding as a teacher training 
institution on Thursday, April 23. The central 
theme of the anniversary program will be “The 
Importance of a Well-balanced Program for 
the Preparation of Teachers in Pennsylvania.” 
Among the speakers who have planned to at- 
tend the celebration are Governor Earle and 
State Superintendent Ade. Following the anni- 
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versary program, on April 24, will be a Rural 
School Conference. At this conference Dr. 
Mabel Carney, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Dr. J. E. Butterworth, of Cor. 
nell University, will be the leading speakers. At 
commencement, on May 26, the speaker will he 
Dr. Frank E. Baker, president of the Milwaukee 
State Teachers College. Dr. Baker was prin- 
cipal of the Edinboro State Normal School from 
1911 to 1920. One of the features of the sey- 
enty-fifth anniversary will be the dedication of 
a bronze bas-relief to the memory of J. A, 
Cooper, the first principal of the institution, 
who served from 1861 to 1893. 


THE annual meeting of the School and College 
Conference will be held at Boulder, Colorado, 
on April 9 and 10. Dr. J. Dunean Spaeth, Mur- 
ray professor of English at Princeton Univer- 
sity, will be the principal speaker. At this an- 
nual conference problems of interest to the 
schools of Colorado are presented and dis- 
eussed. On April 6, 7 and 8 the annual meet- 
ing of the County Superintendents of Schools 
in Colorado will be held in Denver. 


Dr. Harry WoopsurNn CHASE, chancellor of 
New York University, has announced that the 
university probably would not be represented 
at the University of Heidelberg’s 550th anni- 
versary celebration in June. He outlined his 
attitude in the following statement: “It is not 
probable that New York University will be rep- 
resented at the Heidelberg celebration as it does 
not at this time appear that any qualified mem- 
ber of our staff has plans which take him to that 
part of the world. I see very clearly the posi- 
tion taken by the English universities. On the 
other hand, I dislike the thought of making a 
gesture toward the severance of intellectual rela- 
tions between the universities of the New World 
and those scholarly men who are still at work 
in the universities in Germany under great 
handicaps. The debt of the American universi- 
ties to the German universities is very great— 
far greater than that of the English institutions. 
Much of the impetus to the development of 
scholarship and research in the universities of 
this country came to us from Germany. The 
German universities were great institutions and 
will again be great institutions some day.” 
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Tue Association of American Colleges is co- 
operating with the Association of American 
Medical Colleges and the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the American Med- 
ical Association to coordinate the educational 
programs of the liberal and the medical eol- 
leges. Several conferences of officially ap- 
pointed representatives of these organizations 
are planned during the year. The Executive 
Council of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges has extended an invitation to the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, to send a delegate 
to the annual meeting of the former association 
to be held in Atlanta, October 26 to 28, who will 
participate in joint diseussion of plans for 
bringing about better understanding on the part 
of the arts colleges as to what is the best prepa- 
ration for the study of medicine. 


Members of Sigma Delta Pi, honor society 
for college students of Spanish, are engaged in 
two competitions of nation-wide scope. The 
Hssay Contest, conducted by Professor Willis 
K. Jones, Miami University, permits essays, on 
certain literary and historical questions, to be 
written in English and accompanied by sum- 
maries in Spanish. The Translation Contest, in 
charge of Professor Guy B. Colburn, of Fresno 
State College, is based on a passage of prose 
The prizes offered consist of 
bronze medals and 


from Unamuno. 
small sums of money, 
Spanish books, 


A PLAN to assist prompt payment by British 
parents of school fees is to be inaugurated by 
education and insurance interests in London. 
t is stated that many parents have found it 
diffieult to pay out large lump sums, but under 
the new scheme a school is to be guaranteed by 
insurance companies the receipt of fees on the 
actual date they are due at the commencement 
of each term and the parents are to spread the 
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fees over each year by the payment of 12 equal 
monthly payments. It is proposed that the 
school should allow a nominal discount on the 
amount of the fees due and that the parents 
should agree to pay an equally small sum of 
say 24 per cent. of the fees spread over the year. 


THE Journal of the British Medical Associa- 
tion reports that a circular has been issued by 
the British board of education to local authori- 
ties stating that “physical education must have 
regard not only to the requirements of the 
school child but also to the wants of those leav- 
ing school, who will be no less in need of healthy 
exercise and games. There should be a daily 
period of organized physical activity in every 
school. For girls, dancing may on oceasion be 
substituted for games or swimming. Taking 
the country as a whole, organized provision for 
the physical education of youth falls far short 
of the requirements, but any imitation of the 
centralized methods of some continental coun- 
tries is considered altogether inappropriate. On 
grounds of general health there is a strong case 
for helping the unemployed to maintain and 
develop their physique. More gymnasiums are 
required if the physical education of young peo- 
ple, employed or unemployed, is to be developed 
as it should be. The main directions in which 
the system of physical education calls for im- 
provement are summarized as follows: 1. A 
more complete organization of physical educa- 
tion through the appointment in every area of 
an adequate number of competent full-time or 
part-time men and women organizers, who can 
advise teachers and help to develop the provi- 
sion of physical activities. 2. A larger output 
of teachers competent to give gymnasium train- 
ing; also an increase in the number of courses 
for teachers. 3. More thorough organization to 
enable young people no longer attending school 
to receive physical education.” 


DISCUSSION 


WHY NOT TRY EDUCATION? 
MANY newspapers of the country sensation- 
ally play up stories of crimes committed by 
paroled convicts. They demand long sentences 
and in the same breath inquire why prisons 
don’t reform. Very good—but what to do with 





these prisoners during the years? Make them 
work? Unfortunately there is not enough work 
at penal institutions for more than half of 
them—and as for reforming convicts, many 
armchair theories have been tried without sue- 
cess. The very name penitentiary exemplifies 
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this wishful thinking. No need to ask if they 
make for penitence—so why not try education? 

There are some, both in prison work and 
laymen, who eall this “soft treatment’’—irrecon- 
cilables who contend that convicts can’t be re- 
formed. Would they propose that insane hos- 
pitals stop treatment because all mental cases 
can not be cured? They also forget penal his- 
tory—that in Elizabethan England, two hundred 
crimes were punishable by death. Had Shakes- 
peare been apprehended on a poaching charge, 
the world would never have seen “Hamlet.” 
During Victoria’s reign, prisons were, according 
to Dickens, putrid dungeons manned by gaolers 
whose chief qualification was brutality. Vio- 
lence it was found did not produce the antici- 
pated fear which was to serve as a deterrent 
came back. One 
death pen- 





for crime. The recidivists 
“system” after another was tried 
alty; solitary confinement; hard manual labor; 
bread and water diet; excessive preaching; un- 
speakable “holes” and food; chain gang; and 
all manner of torture. Yet prison officials saw 


the numbers mount—till now 1 in 200 adult 





Americans is incarcerated. 

They saw embittered prisoners leave their 
front gates hardened and with no intention of 
going straight. They still were reluctant to try 
education until the thinkers among them re- 
membered that persecution never won a cause. 
Then many reversed their stand and to-day 
regard education as the only hope left for the 
rehabilitation of prisoners. 

This education presents a challenge to educa- 
tion in its broadest aspect. It need not be 
formal, but it must be socialized—it must teach 
the prisoner a better way to live and to get along 
with other people. The amazing thing about it 
is that its adaption to penitentiaries came only 
after a quarter of a century of progress had 
been made in the first penal training program. 

This first educational concept was tried on 
youthful offenders in the form of vocational 
training, giving birth to the reformatory. The 
major premise underlying the scheme had to do 
with Satan and idle hands. The new school’s 
belief, that constructive work was the best thera- 
peutic agent for delinquency, caught on. 

Unfortunately the administration of reforma- 
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tories for many years lacked the background 
necessary to be sympathetic to the new philoso. 
phy—brutality persisted, and trained personnel 
and adequate funds were not available. Instead 
of tying-in academic studies with trade training, 
the early program unhappily produced a replica 
of the detested grade school—with unwilling 
pupils and untrained guard-teachers thrown to- 
gether. 

Trade selection was made without guidance, 
being based on the institution’s needs. No fol- 
low-up was made, during or after incarceration, 
and the old apprenticeship method of trade in- 
struction (without the related mathematics and 
blue-print reading) was used. To counterbal- 
ance these negative features, one right step had 
been taken, i.e., the boy had learned to work 
with his hands—in fact, he had acquired ad- 
vanced apprenticeship skill ina trade. The dif- 
ferential enjoyed by public school over reforma- 
tory instruction was in part nullified by longer 
working hours, no vacation and by training on 
practical jobs. Then, too, there exists in re- 
formatories training in occupations not gener- 
ally found in publie school curricula. They in- 
clude barbering, pressing and tailoring, slate 
roofing, oxyacetylene welding, paperhanging, 
plastering, millinery and dressmaking. The 
seed of the new concept—training for good 
citizenship instead of trying to make good 
prisoners—gradually found fertile soil. 

The inception of education into penitentiaries 
was slow. Jails, work-houses and other short- 
time prisons have even to-day done little or 
nothing in an educational way. 

In the last five years a number of factors 
have contributed to the expansion of education 
in prisons: the great increase in interest of the 
general public due to prominent space accorded 
to erime in the press and to the moving picture 
and the radio; to the splendid example set by 
the reorganized federal institutions; to the idle- 
ness of prisoners caused by increase in popula- 
tion and the curtailing of construction work due 
to the depression; and to the law prohibiting 
contract convict labor. These and the passing 
from the scene of the old-time prison man and 
the entrance of specialists into the field. 

Even now only a few penitentiaries have a 
real educational program. And where it does 
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exist it is voluntary, but those enrolling receive 
favorable notice before the parole board for 
improvement made. Some boards have set up 
fourth grade and others sixth as the standard 
of achievement before they will consider a case. 
Instructors are inmates, working under trained 
civilian direction. School hours range in dif- 
ferent prisons from four hours per week to 
In a few places, colleges give extension 
courses. But correspondence courses are to be 
found in many prisons. The latter are paid for 
by the inmates themselves. In some quarters, 
officials hopefully urge vocational agriculture 
in preference to industrial education, but as 
most prisoners are urban, they choose training 
in mechanical fields. 

The new prison edueators have attacked the 
problem from three fronts—elimination of illit- 
eracy; individualized vocational training; and 
worthy use of leisure time instruction. 

Eliminating illiteracy called for a new tech- 
nique. All beginners’ texts previously written 
were children’s books. One ean readily imagine 
the reception that a burly burglar would give 
to the touching tale of “Mary~and- Her- Sick 
Dolly.” There was a definite need for texts on 
the elementary levels stressing the adult view- 
point. A New York University periodical, The 
American World, written in a nine hundred 
word vocabulary, makes a valuable contribution 
in this field. A library for this underprivi- 
leged group was also desirable—adapted clas- 
sics and other books not exceeding 1.50 on the 
Gray Readability Seale were the only ones 
acceptable. 

Occupational therapy is another needed tool 
for rehabilitation. But lack of funds and 
searcity of men trained in this field have re- 
tarded its introduction into prisons. It would 
enable some of the occupationally handicapped 
to earn a livelihood after release. They could 
learn at a minimum cost such things as weav- 
ing baskets and furniture, making rugs, cut-out 
toys, leather craft and hand-loom work. But 
chiefly it is needed for the emotionally unstable 
before a voeational program is prescribed. 

In some of the more advanced prisons voca- 
tional training is recommended by a classifica- 
tion clinie for individuals who ean best profit 
They may or may not accept this gui- 
Most institutions can supply, under the 


fifteen. 


by it. 
danee, 
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present set-up, only half of their population 
with practical work to complement instruction. 
Women’s prisons early adopted these individual- 
ized programs. 

Like reformatories, penitentiaries present 
training in unusual wage-earning occupations: 
power house worker, hospital orderly, cobbler, 
janitor, waitress, laundress, cannery worker, 
beauty parlor operator, writer for periodicals, 
vegetable gardener, dairyman and textile worker. 
The state-use system, of running industries for 
consumption by state institutions, offers train- 
ing in mass production methods. Those indus- 
tries most common are: printing, furniture 
making, soap-making, canning, shoe, rug and 
garment making. 

Training for use of leisure time in penal in- 
stitutions has received more attention. Partici- 
pation and appreciation are being tried through 
athletics, movies, theatricals, musical organiza- 
tions and libraries. 

In spite of the fact that libraries are needed 
most after food, clothing and “shelter” are pro- 
vided, libraries at most prisons are gift collee- 
tions of well-wishers—unread religious litera- 
ture predominates. Austin MacCormick, who 
studied the book situation, said: “Any collec- 
tion of books in a prison is a library, even 
though it contains only snappy numbers like 
the “Life of Dwight L. Moody”; “Agriculture 
Report of 1889,” and the “Standard Hymnal of 
1902.” The writer has seen in prison libraries 
the following: “The Broken Orange Blossom, or 
Mated Yet Hated”; “Little Women”; “Bobbie’s 
First Speaker by Bobbie Himself”; “Vergil”; 
“The Ladies’ Guide to Bicycling.” 

Assembling a library, making of book lists 
for individual’s needs and popularizing the idea 
of “reading with a purpose” is of course impos- 
sible without money and with inmate librarians. 
Money for books and trained librarians exist at 
federal prisons and only a few others. 

One hundredth of one per cent. of the 13 bil- 
lions, the yearly cost of crime in America, is 
being invested in the last hope for rehabilitation 
—edueation. This can not be called extrava- 
gant, for there are no frills in the set-up. Nor 
could twice that sum, which is really what is 
needed to train for and in occupations that 
prisoners can work at while incarcerated and 
after release. Such an educational program 
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could not only be justified but is needed if the 
modern theory of penology is accepted: that 
prisons are correctional institutions where offen- 
ders are sent not for punishment but as punish- 
ment. Then and only then can prisoners be re- 
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turned to society, better for having been taken 
out of circulation. 
Joun D. McGann 
EASTERN STATE PENITENTIARY, 
GRATERFORD, PA. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


MODERN TRENDS IN FRENCH 
EDUCATION alles 


In the early Middle Ages education in France 
had been concentrated in the hands of the church. 
The University of Paris, founded in 1150 (sec- 
ond oldest to Bolona, founded in 1100), was 
the central power of that education. In 1600 
Henri IV promulgated new statutes for the 
University of Paris (or Sorbonne, as it is often 
called), and he established very clearly the right 
which had been constantly claimed by his prede- 
cessors to be absolute arbiter in educational 
matters, without the intervention of the spiritual 
authority. 

In spite of those new statutes, the religious 
influence retained its preponderance until the 
Revolution (1789). In the years 1794 and 1795 
the National Convention drew up a vast scheme 
of organization for public education, ranging 


from primary schools to professional schools, 
taking care, however, to keep the whole organi- 


zation free from all clerical influence. This 
plan was really not carried out until later, and 
it is during the reign of Napoleon during the 
years 1806-1808 that the University of France 
was established, as it still stands to-day, although 
some changes in powers and programs have been 
introduced since then. 

When we speak of the University of France, 
we use the term university as applied in France 
to the sum-total of public educational institu- 
tions, that is to say, institutions maintained by 
the state or the cities. The word can not be 
used by any free or private institution. 

The University of France embraces 3 degrees 
of education—primary, secondary and superior. 
All public education is placed under state au- 
thority, while private education is placed under 
the supervision of the state and has to conform 
to the state’s requirements. 

The territory of France is divided in 17 acad- 
emies, with the central power established in Aix, 


Alger, Besangon, Bordeaux, Caen, Clermont, 
Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Montpellier, 
Nancy, Paris, Poitiers, Rennes, Strasbourg, 
Toulouse. 

At the head of each “académie” is a recteur, 
who, under the authority of the minister of 
public instruction, is charged with the material 
administration of higher and secondary educa- 
tion and with the methods of primary education 
in his district. Each recteur has to assist him a 
conseil académique (academic council) composed 
of members, elected, some by the professors and 
some by the minister of publie instruction. 

As said above, while French education re- 
poses upon three systems, the primary, the see- 
ondary and the superior, the one that corre- 
sponds more accurately to the American system 
of undergraduate studies is the French secon- 
dary system. Besides, it is upon this secondary 
education that France’s general culture reposes, 
and that is why I shall rest my remarks mostly 
on it. 

The aim of French secondary education is 
twofold: that of giving to a great many boys 
and girls a general culture and also to furnish 
leaders to a democratic society. “General cul- 
ture” is, as one of France’s contemporary 
authors defined it, “that which remains with us 
when we have forgotten what we learned.” 

In the secondary system, schools are never 
coeducational, although there have been ex- 
amples of a girl attending classes in a boys’ 
school if some special courses which she needed— 
especially in higher mathematics—were not 
offered in the girls’ college she was attending. 

Programs (or curricula as they are called in 
America) for all schools—boys and girls—, 
lyeées or colléges—are stated and definite. 
There used to be a difference between girls’ and 
boys’ lyeées, in the amount of Greek and Latin 
studied and especially in the number of advanced 
classes in mathematics and physics. But as there 
is only one kind of public secondary examination 
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for all, the difference has a tendency to disap- 
near completely. 

~The whole system of education being central- 
ized and the programs being defined and out- 
lined by the ministry of public education, there 
has been a standard joke, made up by the French 
themselves, that at any time of the day the min- 
ister of publie instruction could pull out his 
watch and reflect: “At this hour, all the boys in 
France are translating such a passage in Ovid 
or in Virgil, are reading such a scene of Mac- 
beth, or are commenting on a page of Racine.” 

As a matter of fact, the programs consist less 
in a mass of information or of knowledge than 
in an impulsion to be given, than in a manner, 
a habit of thinking. And this system is demo- 
cratic. It eomprises 160,000 or more boys and 
almost as many girls. It is from amongst these 
that leaders will spring; and they often do 
spring from among the scholarship students. As 
examples, ean be given former Premier Laval, 
son of an Auvergne butcher, President Lebrun, 
son of a peasant; former President Doumer, son 
of a humble railroad employee. 

There has been lately in France a movement 
called “mouvement de l’école unique” (move- 
ment for a single system in schools), due to 
democratie tendencies and which would require 
that secondary education be open to all, that is, 
no tuition whatever should be demanded—at 
east in the beginning, so that the selection of the 
best should bear upon a larger number. Such 
a decision was voted on and passed in 1930, in 
principle, but has not yet been generally applied. 

Several very strong objections were offered 
from the first: (1) Such movement would de- 
stroy the barrier existing between the primary 
and the secondary systems. (2) It would cause 
to be more overerowded those careers that 
already are overcrowded and will increase the 
number of déelassés, malcontents and unem- 
ployed intellectuals. (3) From a material point 
of view, will the finances of the nation be able 
to support the change? It will be necessary to 
build again, to rebuild or to enlarge many 


schools, when the deficit is already considerable. 


Some old-timers do not see that it would be a 
good pretext to demolish some old buildings, 
often remnants of ancient convents, to risk a 
wider, richer budget for public instruction. For 
it seems, although this is less evident than it 
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used to be before the war, that the French 
people refuse, out of a strange idealism, to asso- 
ciate intellectual questions and questions of 
money. Professors are rather badly paid, class- 
rooms are often poor. The French will tell you 
that men like Claude Bernard and Pasteur made 
magnificent discoveries in the most awkward and 
makeshift laboratories. But they should remem- 
ber that when Monsieur Curie was made a mem- 
ber of the Legion of Honor after his discovery 
of radium, he said: “It is not a medal which I 
need, but a laboratory.” However, in the course 
of the last few years, this point of view is chang- 
ing; a great many schools have been modernized 
and up-to-date laboratories have been built in 
such towns as Paris, Strasbourg, Lille, Dijon, 
Lyon, ete. 

The principle “per se” of this “éeole unique” 
is sound, nevertheless, but as it has been said, 
it is nothing short of a revolution. It reposes 
on the idea of a vaster field from which will 
spring leaders, savants, intellectuals, states- 
men; on the idea of a greater chance for the 
poorer classes; on the idea of the elimination 
of poor intellectual elements, to whatever class 
they belong. 

Another very important question which has 
preoccupied educators in France lately is the 
question of the humanities. Up until twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, the system of education in 
France was built principally on the humanities, 
that is, on the study of Latin and Greek. Upon 
the question, two groups confront eaeh other. 
A new group contends that Greek and Latin 
should be replaced totally, or in great part, by 
what they call “the modern humanities,” that is, 
by modern languages. Another group, and re- 
cently more than ever, deplore the change. They 
think that those general ideas—that is, the habit 
of thinking in general ideas—so dear formerly 
to all cultured French minds and which gave a 
profound unity to the nation under surface divi- 
sions, those general ideas have yielded before 
ideologies, before those constructions of the 
human mind from which experience, good sense, 
reason are often absent and which are like a 
ferment of intellectual disintegration; just as 
some used to deplore that strong theological 
studies had given place to the study of philoso- 
phy and psychology. They bewail the fact that 
a teaching, common to the whole élite of France, 
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has been made to disappear, a teaching which 
for centuries had given irrefutable proof of its 
exceptional educational value, more, of its 
human value, and which for that reason was 
called the humanities. They predict that this 
confusion in the minds of the majority, this 
inability to think in general or human terms, 
will only be accentuated as those generations 
of men disappear, who have received this Latin 
eulture, in the human and Christian sense of the 
word. 

But their opponents point out that out of 
four sections leading to the four different bac- 
calaureates (bachelor’s degree) the following 
combinations are found: Latin-Greek; Latin- 
Science; Latin-Languages; Science-Languages. 
Three of the combinations still offer strong Latin 
studies. 

For themselves they hope to see develop 
greatly the section of Sciences-Languages, be- 
cause they deem that it would be more profitable 
to students to replace Latin by English or Ger- 
man or Russian or any other language and to 
study the languages of those countries which 
lead the world nowadays. 

They contend, besides that, as far as the 
French themselves are concerned, their language 
has assimilated the Classies in such a complete 
way that the French language offers an occasion 
of study and development as human as Greek or 
Latin. In point of fact this has been proven 
true in a few cases; but we have not before us 
enough data to draw any such conclusion from it. 

It is again said that the Greek and the Latin 
literatures are poor when compared with those 
modern languages, the English or the Spanish 
ones, for instance. To which the Classic group 
will reply, that from a French point of view, to 
study Latin is not to study a foreign language, 
it is to deepen the knowledge of one’s own. For 
few, in fact, study Latin and Greek in so com- 
plete a fashion that they can speak them, use 
them currently as did the great humanists of 
the sixteenth century, or even read a text without 
any help from a dictionary, as they generally 
can do when they learn a modern language. 

But there remains this, that the discipline, the 
mental gymnastics, the obligation to order one’s 
thoughts and to construct one’s sentences in a 
clear and logical way have been, through the 
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study of the Classics, and still are, one of the 
great means of education in France, 

There has been lately another quarrel on the 
same subject and this came from literary mep, 
Whereas writers like Anatole France, Victo; 
Bérard, came forward in defense of the study of 
Latin as the basis of education others came fort} 
to defend modern humanities, and they wer 
younger writers, who had themselves, indeed, 
been fed upon the most substantial marrow of 
the Classics, men like Jean Prévost, Henri de 
Montherlant. But they look at the question 
from another standpoint. They are authors, but 
they are athletes; they advocate more living 
studies, more modern thoughts; although who 
can say that eternal and human truths are not 
modern? However, they contend rightly that 
one has not time for everything and they would 
give up entirely the study of the classics for the 
study of sciences and languages. Both of the 
above-named authors speak several languages 
well besides Latin. But they would also give up 
the elassies for the sake of a less neglected 
physical education in schools. They would abol- 
ish this too intensive training under which 
French youth is supposed to have suffered, so 
that the world would not be inclined, as it has 
been so long, to associate a delicate health or a 
puny physique with the concept of the intellec- 
tual. ApouPHE J. DicKMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


TEACHING COLLEGE FRESHMEN TO 
MAKE A BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Let us begin with the unbelievable fact that 
most college freshmen do not even understand 
the meaning of the term “bibliography.” After 
all this is not so very surprising, considering 
that many graduate students find their greatest 
difficulty—their greatest stumbling block with 
this term—they do not know how to use one nor 
do they know how to compile a bibliography. 
If freshmen are early taught the value and 
science of “bibliography,” I firmly believe that 
the scholastie standing of each collegian would 
be noticeably raised. 

Teaching the use of the library comes in the 
“required” part of the curricula of most colleges 
and universities of to-day. Sometimes this 
course is part of the freshman-week activities; 
sometimes it is part of the orientation course. 
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3ut in many colleges it is a course all by itself 
_Jasting from four weeks to a full term in 
length. In some eases it is a credit course and 
only part of the freshman class is permitted to 
take it at a time, due to the inability of the 
instructional staff to care for large classes. 

For many years “Freshman Library Lee- 
tures’ has been required at the University of 
Denver, and all students must take it the first 
quarter of the freshman year. We have in- 
structed in the use of the common library tools: 
catalogue, magazine indices, reference books, etc. 
Each lecture has been followed by a problem so 
that the students might have practice in using 
the material talked about in elass. 

This year we decided to put a little more pep 
into the course with the hope that our added 
interest would make for better results and would 
have more carry-over value. We wanted to 
teach something which the students could readily 
see would benefit them in their other class work. 
The greatest contribution we felt we could make 
would be to plan the course with one thing in 
mind—bibliography. 

We had only five meetings for this colossal 
undertaking, but it is surprising what can be 
taught and what can be accomplished in five 
weeks. The 450 students were divided into six 
groups—and six classes were scheduled—there 
was one class for each period of the school day 
and each class met once a week. We had classes 
at nine o’clock on Monday, ten-thirty on Tues- 
day, eleven-thirty on Wednesday, ete. 

Classes began the second week of the autumn 
quarter. The first period was devoted to the 
explanation of classification, arrangement and 
rules of the library and the meaning and plan 
of the course. After this the work on the bibli- 
ography began in earnest. We selected thirty 
subjects which might be of interest to these 
young students and on which the library had 
plenty of material. When this list was passed 
out, we made note that these subjects were 
merely a suggestion and that all students were 
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free to choose any subject in which they were 
interested. 

The term “bibliography” was defined—its im- 
portance to scholars and the science of making 
one. The bibliography, which was the big part 
of the course and was to be made by each mem- 
ber of the freshman class, was to be divided into 
two parts—books and magazine articles. This 
word “books” was to include reference as well 
as circulating books, and the magazine articles 
were to be taken from all magazine indices and 
the New York Times Index. Each entry must 
have full bibliographical data. 

Of course this brought out the importance of 
being able to follow up cross references, how to 
interpret the information on the catalogue cards, 
the deciphering of symbols in the indices and the 
introduction of general and special reference 
books. 

Naturally a number of questions arose, and 
besides the regular class meetings there were 
necessarily private conferences. Many of the 
students compiled bibliographies on subjects in 
which they were truly interested and of which 
they expected to make use. 

The results were extremely gratifying. The 
final form in which the bibliographies were 
turned in showed an unusual understanding and 
interest. They, of course, were not annotated, 
because time would not possibly permit, though 
I hope some day the course might be extensive 
enough to permit of this scholarly touch. 

This form of instruction—this way of teach- 
ing the use of the library has carried over into 
other class work from the very beginning of the 
course, and professors in all departments have 
praised the efficient way in which the freshman 
class has met assignments. The usual questions 
of “Where do I find this” and “Will you suggest 
books for that” are quite foreign to our fresh- 
man class of 1935-36. They have (with this 
method of instruction), better than any class 
before, learned to use the library. 


DENVER, COLO. A. Beatrice YOUNG 


QUOTATIONS 


THE HEIDELBERG INVITATION? 
Sir, Since the letter in your columns from the 


1 Letter to the editor of the London Times, by 
Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, Sir William Dunn 
professor of biochemistry at the University of Cam- 
bridge and retiring president of the Royal Society. 


Bishop of Durham raised the question whether 
British Universities and learned societies ought 
to be represented in the forthcoming celebra- 
tions at Heidelberg, arguments in both direc- 
tions have been put forward by a series of dis- 
tinguished correspondents. 
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There seems to be more than a little danger 
that the real issue, on which this question ought 
to be decided, may be obscured by others which 
have been raised in some of the letters on both 
sides. It surely can not be held, as passages 
from the letters of Sir Arnold Wilson and Dr. 
Edwyn Bevan might seem to suggest, that the 
sending of delegates to Heidelberg, or the re- 
fusal to send them, would imply a favorable 
opinion or a condemnation of general activities 
of the German Government. On the other hand 
the sending of delegates to an official celebration 
is not comparable with a personal visit of Sir 
Josiah Stamp to lecture to German colleagues 
on his own subject. German scholars and men 
of science visiting this country to discourse with 
British colleagues on their own subjects would 
certainly be received with similar warmth and 
We all desire to preserve a cordial 
cooperation between men of learning in the two 
countries, as well as the most friendly feeling 
between the two peoples. The question for 
decision, however, is neither personal nor na- 
tional; it is whether our learned institutions will 
do good or harm to learning .and to science and 
to the academic freedom without which learning 
and science can not live and grow by congratu- 
lating the University of Heidelberg on the com- 
pletion, under present conditions, of the 550th 
year of its existence. The significance of the 
unusual choice of this half-century term for such 
celebration has already been indicated in your 
The effect of present conditions in 
Germany on its universities is a matter on which 
our own universities are entitled to have an 
opinion; and, whether they intend it or not, 
their decision to send delegates to Heidelberg, 
or to refrain, will be regarded as an expression 
of that opinion. 

Scholars and men of science in this country 
would, I am confident, agree in regarding the 
contribution which Germany has made to learn- 
ing and to science as one of the glories of the 
modern world. It may be doubted whether any 
nation during the past century has made a 
greater gift to humanity. Our admiration for 
it, and our personal regard for the men whose 
intellectual achievements made it possible, sur- 
vived during the Great War the national ani- 
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mosities and the disastrous clash of nationg 
ideas and interests. Germany was enabled to 
establish this, its greatest claim on the worlds 
regard, by the fact that its universities and jj; 
seats of higher learning and research were jp. 
spired by ideals of untrammelled inquiry and of 
the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, trang. 
cending all national frontiers, all racial anq 
political distinctions, without respect to any 
authority except that of truth itself. Heidel. 
berg has stood, for many of us, as a symbol of 
all that was best in the academic life and the 
academic spirit of Germany. Three years ago, 
there can be no doubt that all the learned insti. 
tutions of this country would have rejoiced aj 
an opportunity of acclaiming the long and noble 
record of one of the greatest of the German wi- 
versities. The question can not, however, be 
avoided whether what they are now invited to 
celebrate is not rather the disastrous changes 
which, since 1933, have done so much to destroy 
that academic freedom which was Germany's 
greatest treasure and its greatest contribution 
to the riches of the world. 

A recent German account gave the number of 
teachers in the German universities and seats of 
higher learning as 7,000. The Academie Assis- 
tance Council has already a record of no fewer 
than 1,300 who, since the revolution in 1933, 
have been dismissed or have retired for reasons 
of racial “contamination” or suspected political 
leanings from positions which they would other- 
wise still be holding, and among these are some 
of the greatest men of science now living. It 
can not be doubted that there are many others, 
colleagues who have our respect and need our 
sympathy, who have been unable to retire from 
posts which they now hold under a political 
thraldom, and in face of a racial persecution of 
their colleagues, which they resent and deplore, 
but are powerless to prevent. Only a few 
months ago in the University of Heidelberg the 
renaming of the Institute of Physies was used 
as an occasion for such open rejoicing in the 
new régime of racial proscription and national- 
istie fantasy as would be incredible if the actual 
speeches were not on record. Are our univer- 
sities and learned societies to run the risk of 
finding themselves committed to the appearance 
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of approving this kind of celebration, and of 
congratulating Heidelberg on the destruction in 
three years of what it has stood for through so 
many centuries? And would those men in the 
German universities who are still hoping for a 
recovery of the old ideals of academic freedom 
be encouraged by the sending of British dele- 
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gates to Heidelberg? Or would they not rather 
welcome a refusal by their British colleagues to 
take part in the celebration of a débicle which 
they are watching with impotent despair? 
These, it appears to me, are the real questions 
which our universities and learned societies have 
to answer in making their decision. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE STATUS OF GEOLOGY IN 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 

INASMUCH as geology is to-day conceded to be 
one of the more common science options in ¢ol- 
leges and universities, an investigation to deter- 
mine the present status of geology in the ecur- 
riculum of the junior colleges in the United 
States was believed to be significant in register- 
ing the degree of correlation between the sub- 
ject-matter of junior colleges and the curricula 
of higher institutions. 

As a subject, geology: has been recognized by 
educational authorities because of very definite 
The school has recognized that geology 
as a pure and applied science is expanding and 
that a subject which involves a combination of 
the principles of various physical and biological 
sciences permits a more intelligent understand- 
ing of this seientifie age. Furthermore, modern 
education has repeatedly stressed the cardinal 
principle of appreciation through understand- 
ing. What is more essential than an understand- 
ing of nature? 

The present investigation included a study of 
first, the extent to which courses in geology were 
offered in junior colleges and the possible effects 
of type and character of the institutions, geo- 
graphical loeation and enrolment; second, the 
degree of recognition given geology as indicated 
by departmental placement; third, an analysis 
of content and duration of courses offered; and 
fourth, the intensity of training possessed by 
instructors and also course prerequisite require- 
ments. 

Catalogues of 180 junior colleges approved by 
the American Association of Junior Colleges 
were used as a basis for the survey. Catalogues 
of a date prior to 1931 were discarded. Geology 
courses ineluded not only all full-time courses 


reasons. 





in pure geology, but also all full-time courses in 
physical geography shown by title or sub-title to 
be definitely related to dynamic geology. For 
purposes of analysis, the junior colleges were 
classified into nine groups. The first three 
groups were all public institutions maintained 
by state or federal appropriations. The other 
six groups were private schools. Three of these 
latter groups, however, were classified as de- 
nominational. The classification of coeduca- 
tional, men or women was applied to all groups. 

Analysis of data revealed the fact that 79 of 
the 180 junior colleges in the United States 
included in the survey offered courses in geology. 
The average number of courses per institution 
was approximately one. Public coeducational 
schools offered a far greater number of courses 
than any of the other groups of institutions 
studied. In proportion to the number of insti- 
tutions, it was found that junior colleges for 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF COURSES OFFERED BY JUNIOR 
COLLEGES IN PROPORTION TO AVERAGE 
ENROLMENT 
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Public coeduca- 
cl ae 101 46,284 458 146 32 
Public men .... 3 383 131 4 03 
Public women .. 4 362 91 
Private coeduca- 
THINS 54246 8 1,600 200 14 07 
Private men ... 4 371 92 
Private women . 15 2,174 145 6 04 
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Denominational 
WMO e vec caes 254 84 
Denominational 
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* This index represents the ratio between the aver- 
age number of courses offered by each group and the 
average enrolment of that group. 
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women offered approximately the same number 
of courses listed by men’s junior colleges. 

Those junior colleges established previous to 
1914 offered geology in approximately the same 
proportion as those established within the fol- 
lowing ten-year period. The schools founded 
since 1924 also listed offerings in geology in 
virtually the same proportion. 

In general, the more populous states were 
found to have a larger number of junior colleges 
and, in proportion to enrolment, institutions in 
the more densely populated states listed a 
greater percentage of courses than junior col- 
leges in the less populated states. The favorable 
showing of California was most striking. The 
great development of the junior college move- 
ment in California probably accounts for the 
favorable comparison with other sections of the 
United States. An enriched curriculum with 
increased enrolment was indicated. 

Recognition of the subject of geology was 
indicated by the fact that 54 per cent. of the 
total number of junior colleges in the survey 
departmentalized geology. Seventy-three per 
cent. of the total number of courses listed by 
all junior colleges was offered in a department 
of geology. 

Fifty-two separate course titles representing 
the combined offerings of the total number of 
junior colleges were segregated into five groups. 
Fifty-five per cent. of the titles were included in 
the general geology group, 16 per cent. in the 
geography and miscellaneous group, 13 per cent. 
in the mineralogy and petrology group, 9 per 
cent. in the physiography group and 7 per cent. 
in the special geology group. Forty-one insti- 
tutions in the survey listed at least one course in 
geology of a year’s duration. 

The attitude of the junior colleges toward the 
subject of geology is somewhat indicated by the 


TABLE II 
CLASSIFICATION OF COURSES 








Frequency of occurrence 
— Total 





Group 
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General geology ... 79 4 
Specialized geology. 9 

Physiography 
Mineralogy and pe- 


OS rrr 22 2 24 
Geography and mis- 

cellaneous ...... 21 1 2 3 28 
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inclusion of laboratory and field study to sup- 
plement the regular course of study. Fifty-eight 
per cent. of the junior colleges listing geology 
offered laboratory work and 49 per cent. offereq 
field study. Public junior colleges listed a larger 
percentage of laboratory and field work thay 
private schools. The percentage in favor of 
coeducational over non-coeducational  instity. 
tions was much greater. 

An analysis of data regarding the academic 
preparation of instructors indicated that the 
subject-matter of geology was sufficiently tech- 
nical to warrant institutions to assign academi- 
cally well-prepared instructors to such courses, 
Seventy per cent. of geology instructors held 
master’s degrees, 22 per cent. held bachelor’s 
degrees and 7 per cent. held doctor’s degrees. 

In institutions where geology was well depart- 
mentalized, the prerequisite requirements closely 
followed the sequence established by depart- 
ments of the subject in the larger universities, 
Of the total number of institutions in the survey, 
40 per cent. required prerequisites. 

Epwarp J. ZIELBAUER 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
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